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IDLE MEMORIES 


BY JOHN ONSLOW 


WITH my back against the trunk of 
an old apple-tree in a Sussex garden, 
I watched the wasps crawl drunkenly 
over the rotting windfalls. Beneath 
another tree moorhens were eating 
apples. There was heat haze in the 
distance, and the sky had that coppery 
tinge which perhaps denoted smoke 
from heath fires. It seemed that the 
sun was burning with a greater in- 
tensity than it had done during the 
summer. Drowsily I looked down 
at the day’s newspaper by my side. 
It was dated the 3rd of October. I 
remembered then that my cattlemen 
friends in the Peace River country 
would now be trailing their beef- 
cattle to the annual Feeder Sale. 
P 


Two o’clock in the afternoon here— 
seven o’clock in the morning with 
them. Idly I pondered. Did I want 
to be with them? I was very com- 
fortable on this parched lawn. But 
almost I could smell the cattle and 
the sweat of ponies, I could hear the 
little sounds of jingling spurs and 
bits. There would be the same jokes ; 
the same deified feeling of a mounted 
man well mounted. I had quit the 
Peace River just three months ago. 
Was there an Indian summer there, 
with the rolling hills burned brown, 
and the country blazing in its yellows 
and its reds, and did the eagles soar 
in cloudless skies ? 

I checked my thoughts. Perhaps 
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old Boreas was stirring, and blasting 
his icy breath to funnel down the 
valleys. Perhaps now the riders were 
hunched in their saddles while the 
wet snow numbed their hands and 
the north wind howled in sudden 
gusts. Memory wandered as I lay 
warm beneath the apple-tree. I 
thought of winters I had known; of 
73° below zero a hundred feet above 
the Peace River, and how on that 
morning it had been 84° below at 
Snag in the Yukon. Memory moved 
again. The smoke of a burning 
rubbish- heap came to me; rank 
and strong. Old cabbage-stalks, I 
thought, but the acrid smell and 
the heat of the sun reminded me 
of something. For a fraction of a 
second my mind groped for another 
memory. 

A little over twenty years ago, near 
Baghdad, the kites were crying as 
they wheeled above the incinerators 
in the Iraq-Levy lines. The smoke 
of burning filth and rubbish wafted to 
us as we jogged towards the polo- 
grounds. At six o’clock in the even- 
ing the sky was brazen, and the dust 
from the ponies’ hooves drifted 
lightly. 

From Canada to Iraq—idle mem- 
ories on a Sussex lawn. For a 
moment I held the profitless thought 
that I must have experienced the 
ultimate extremes of heat and cold 
that the average human could expect. 
From the cold of northern British 
Columbia my mind had moved to the 
Shatt el Arab, where in August I 
had met a temperature of 130° in the 
shade. I remembered Iraq as a place 
of threat and cruelty, of great 
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beauty and kindliness, of tragedy 
and comedy. Perhaps my memories 
were stirred by the present recurring 
troubles. 


I was in Iraq at the time of Bakr 
Sidki’s coup d’état. A few years 
before that, he, as a local commander 
at Mosul, had called upon the 
Assyrians to lay down their arms and 
go in peace. They came to a village 
north of Mosul and laid down their 
arms; and Bakr Sidki shot them, 
men, women and children, with 
Vickers guns from armoured-cars. 
At the time of his revolution he 
commanded the Mosul district. He 
marched on Baghdad, and old Jaffer 
Pasha, his commander-in-chief, went 
out to meet him; unarmed. They 
murdered Jaffer Pasha and his A.D.C. 
by the side of the road, under the 
blazing sun in the desert. They 
dropped a small bomb on Baghdad. 
I saw the aircraft and heard the 
distant thump. This frightened 
everyone, politicians, the mob, and 
the army. Bakr Sidki was riding 
high. In the Levy lines the Assyrian 
soldiers were hissing—a short staccato 
warlike hiss. They looked at their 
British Company Commanders. 

“ Sirr—you take us Baghdad. We 
finish this one day.” And the British 
officers kept their mouths shut. Do 
not raise the little devils’ hopes. 
Look nothing—say nothing. We 
were armed with old Lewis guns, 
and four Vickers per company. 
Four Assyrian companies; perhaps 
six hundred N.C.O.s and men. The 
fighting, if there was any, was nothing 
to do with us. At this date the Levies 
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existed for the sole purpose of guard- 
ing R.A.F. interests in Iraq. As long 
as the revolutionaries did not attempt 
to interfere with our aerodromes and 
landing-grounds we were onlookers. 
The duty bugler sounded ‘ British 
Officers,’ and followed it with ‘ At 
the double.’ The Colonel did not 
waste time. All ranks were confined 
to barracks. Company Commanders 
would check ammunition, lock it up 
and keep the keys. All rifles to be 
racked and locked. We went back to 
our companies, and obeyed the orders. 
“ Sirr,” said Odishu, my senior 
Assyrian officer, giving me a fantastic 
salute of First World War pattern, 
“ you not trusting one time.” 
“No,” I said. 
“We are drinking wine,” said 
Odishu, and led me to his house. 
Dust streamed across the desert as 
the 2nd Division, horse, foot and 
guns, came down from Mosul, and 
the Government capitulated. Unrest 
among the Bedouin was sharply 
curbed. A liberal application of 
petrol to living women and children ; 
a handful of matches to light the 
living torches, and the tribesmen’s 
will to resist died. A mob killed the 
British Consul in Mosul with a pick- 
axe, 
Bakr Sidki lived for one more year. 
In the little green garden behind an 
Officers’ mess in Mosul an Arab 
soldier shot the General in the back 
of the head with a .45 revolver. A 
poor revenge for the soldier, whose 
mother had been burned to death 
among the black tents of the Bedouin. 
He was, however, promoted to the 
rank of sergeant. 
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In the four years that I spent in 
Iraq life was disappointingly un- 
eventful. In and around Baghdad it 
was indolent ; the monotony relieved 
by short periods of local leave, polo 
twice a week, shooting black partridge 
and sandgrouse. In the cool months 
we hunted the jackal with the Royal 
Exodus Hunt. 

Certain memories stay with me 
vividly. My first sight of Bagh- 
dad from the air; the thin rows of 
lights and the flickering flare-path at 
Hinaidi; the sense of relief as the 
old Vickers Valencia troop-carrier 
came to a stop. Later I found that 
flying in Iraq with the R.A.F. was 
almost sublime. If I could not find 
some excuse to fly on duty, then a 
squadron-leader would arrange for 
one of his officers to whirl me round 
the sky. 

In the early morning various air- 
craft are warming up on the tarmac 
as my pilot and I waddle to a Hawker- 
Hart. There is, as always, a sense 
of freshness. With the safety-cable 
between my legs secured, and goggles 
adjusted, I feel the aircraft shake and 
shiver beneath me. Bump and rumble, 
turn into the wind. Stand up and 
feel if the safety-cable is still attached. 
I know my pilot, I will need it. “ All 
set?” asks a blurred voice in my 
helmet. I am facing the scarfe-ring, 
and so turn to nod to the pilot, who 
is looking back. The brown dust 
swirls from the tail, and the earth 
rushes past me. This is freedom, and 
the tail lifts. Over the boundary 
fence in a gentle climb, and then a 
gentle turn. Oh! so nice and gentle- 
manly. Official senior eyes are 
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watching. Mosques and minarets and 
the blue sky. Green fringes to the 
great brown rivers in a brown desert. 
Turn north up the Tigris. We go 
down below the level of a tower ; an 
Arab rides his donkey in the desert 
unconcernedly. Up the Tigris and 
the water ripples at our passing. 
Over Baquba and the thick greenness 
of its palm-trees. Black tents in the 
desert, and we swing wide of the 
flocks and herds. Up high again, 
and I stand up, holding the gun- 
mounting. 

“Hold your hat on,” says the 
voice, and I sit down hurriedly. At 
the top of the first loop I am hanging 
by the safety-cable, and as we roll out 
of it I realise I am holding on in an 
effort to stay in the seat. Fear goes, 
and intoxication takes its place. We 
tumble about the sky, the struts and 
wires screaming in descent. As the 
throttle comes back we are in a world 
of sighing quietness. 

Despite the arid barrenness of the 
country there were glimpses of 
beauty. The desert with its long 
shadows at sunset. The mass of 
minute flowers in the spring to the 
west of Basra. The sheen of fresh 
green grass, here one day and then 
gone swiftly. %The wheeling packs of 
ducks and geese, swans and pelicans 
above the southern marshes. The 
blue pigeons in Kurdistan ; a family 
of Sisi dusting themselves in the 
naked barren foothills, the plump 
chikor among the pines. 

In the spring or in the heat of the 
summer the mountains and valleys 
and plains of Kurdistan offered a 
haven from the desert. Here the 


streams and rivers roared and frothed 
with snow-water. They thundered 
through gorges and rippled over 
rocks, and ran deep and cold in the 
plains. In the spring the Kurdis in 
the towns rolled their flat roofs, and 
the storks stood and snapped their 
beaks. From the R.A.F. summer 
camp the mountains showed, range 
after range, with Mount Ararat small 
in the distance. Below mea shepherd 
salted his fat-tailed sheep from a bag 
at his waist. A multitude of little 
hoofs obliterated the white creases on 
the cricket-ground. Cricket in para- 
dise. Mules in the Levy lines 
brayed for their noon feed, and were 
answered from a Kurdish pack-train 
that slithered down the rocky trail. 
There were fish in the rivers, game 
on the mountainsides, and irises that 
grew at seven thousand feet. I 
gathered that the R.A.F. authorities 
considered that we were in a danger- 
ous country. Cricket would pass the 
time for the airmen. 

“Can you trust the Levies?” 
asked a senior officer. I explained 
that we were surrounded by their 
families in the villages, and that the 
Kurdish population seemed equally 
friendly. Abishai, my Assyrian 
bearer, continually came into my 
green shelter of plaited oak branches 
with baskets of fruit and bottles of 
red wine. 

“From Johanna’s wife’s brother,” 
he would say. 

Several British officers were invited 
to a wedding. At four o’clock in the 
morning two Assyrian officers with 
Kurdish syces waited for us at the 
edge of the camp. Abishai, as some 
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relation of the bridegroom, accom- 
panied us. In plus fours, and a 
conical cap with a red feather, he 
added a tone of distinction to a some- 
what drab collection. Yokhana, the 
senior Assyrian officer, offered us 
arak from a bottle, and a squadron- 
leader, not to be outdone, supplied 
whisky. Well fortified against the 
slight frost we tinkled down the steep 
trail to the valley below. Between 
high rocks it was dark and the mules 
put their whiskers to the ground. 
The last of the stars were going. In 
single file we wound through the 
valley, and along rocky ledges below 
which the River Zab fought for 
freedom. 

At sunrise we stopped to eat. The 
heat of the sun beat off the rocks and 
we doffed our coats. Shortly before 
noon we reached a little village of 
stone houses, and there we sat in the 
shade of an ancient apricot-tree, the 
fruit of which was handed to us in 
baskets. Heralded by rifle shots the 
bridegroom arrived. We sat for 
hours and the wine-bottles were 
passed. At last we were mounted. 
There must have been fifty or sixty 
mounted men. To a fusillade of rifle 
shots we thundered across the little 
valley. Abishai, unknown to me, had 
brought his Luger pistol, and was 
happily blowing holes in the blue sky. 
As he was forced to correct a stoppage 
while his mule blundered onwards, 
I took immediate evasive action. I 
found myself on the flank, riding neck 
and neck with a Kurdish lady. If 
she had a veil it had slipped. The 
fringes on her head-dress and her 
snake-like hair blew in the wind. 


Two Kurdish Levy syces rode in 
close attendance, their quota of 
government ammunition expended. 
I suspected that these strict Muslimeen 
had looked upon some wine. They 
laughed, and the lady turned and 
laughed. It seemed to me that things 
were not strictly under control, and 
again I turned away. The Assyrian 
officers were laughing. 

“Who's that?” I asked of Yok- 
hana. 

“Bad womans. Outlaw,” said 
Yokhana. 

Out on the flank I saw the lady for 
a moment before she and her mule 
and the two syces were hidden from 
view in a wadi. At the next village, 
which was our destination, the bride 
and bridegroom sat stiffly in chairs 
against the wall of a big stone house. 
They stared to their front. If there 
was a wedding ceremony we did not 
see it. We were taken to feast on the 
flat roof, and as the sun disappeared 
we took our departure. Bride and 
groom still sat unmoving. Slowly the 
mules took us homewards. In the 
dark places they put their heads down 
and sniffed the rock. Below us on the 
left we could hear the tumbling water, 
and our off-side stirrups rang against 
the cliff. 

In Kurdistan I nearly went to jail. 
On ten days’ leave we had come by 
truck through the Rowanduz gorge. 
The river brawled many hundreds of 
feet below us. On the rock road 
there was room for a truck, or a loaded 
mule or camel. There was not room 
for both. Including Yokhana and 
Abishai there were five of us. We 
camped by willows near a village, and 
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round us stood the mountains. Some- 
one said he could do with some wine. 
With Yokhana and Abishai as inter- 
preters we found the wine-maker and 
returned to camp well laden. The 
Assyrian vintner said, “ Do not pay 
me now. I come in the morning.” 

Sitting round the fire after supper, 
each with a drink of wine in his hand 
or at his side, we discussed the start 
into the mountains on the morrow. 
Two ragged muleteers squatted with 
us, while their four mules grazed on 
the banks of the stream. 

“We have company,” I said, as 
two policemen, their rifles slung over 
their shoulders, walked into the fire- 
light. 

** On you be peace,” said someone 
and received no reply. 

“Come with us,” said the taller 
policeman. Their puttees were 
ragged, and one big toe poked from a 
dusty boot. They were Arabs. 

“ Why?” I asked. “ Whither ?” 

“ To the chief of police. You come 
now.” 

“ Why ?” I asked. 

“You are buying wine,” said the 
tall one. I noticed that he was a 
corporal. 

Yokhana came in quickly before I 
could make a gaucherie. 

“* We have paid no money. It isa 
gift to these English sahibs. The 
man who sells wine is a friend.” 

The first and last portions of this 
were true. The wine-seller was an 
ex-Levy. 

** Come with us,” said the corporal. 

I would have liked to take Yokhana 
or Abishai with me as interpreter, but 
it might have gone hard with an 


Assyrian once he was inside a police 
barracks. 

“Let’s go,” said Ginger, a vast 
red-headed Royal Tank Corps officer. 
We drove up the hill to the police- 
station in the truck, the police boun- 
cing in the back. The view inside 
the police yard was dispiriting. 
Facing us stood the prison. There 
was a sickening smell, and the five or 
six persons that I could see peered at 
us through matted hair and beards 
from behind the thick iron bars of 
their kennel. I could not tell the 
dimensions of the cell, for sight was 
blocked by the occupants. The 
height was under four feet. 

We waited for two hours in a small 
office, on hard chairs, before a desk. 
The corporal returned and with him 
his chief, who sat down behind his 
desk, flicking crumbs from his grey 
tunic. After some minutes, with 
papers, ink, paper-clips and india- 
rubber arranged to his liking, he 
looked up at us. Under the circum- 
stances I did not like him, and in 
thinking of him in retrospect it 
would be easy to denigrate his looks 
and character. If I was to do so I 
would be employing a facile trick of 
the trade. In point of fact, he was a 
police officer investigating an irregu- 
larity, and this was his duty. We 
gave him our names and occupation 
and nationality. 

“Why do you come here?” he 
asked. 

I explained about the ibex in the 
mountains. 

* You have bought wine from one 
who has no licence,” he said. “ It is 
against the law.” 
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“ Effendi,” I said, “ we have not 
bought wine. We have given no 
money to the man.” 

“‘ The man says that you have paid 
him,” said the chief. 

“ Effendi, that is not true,” I said. 

The chief looked at the corporal 
inquiringly. 

“The wine has been paid for,” 
said the corporal. 

The wine-merchant was brought 
in. I wondered if he had been wait- 
ing in the prison. The chief said, 
“These men,” indicating us, “ say 
that you have sold wine to them.” 

“No, Effendi,” said the Assyrian 
with surprising calm. “It was a 
present. Once I was in the Levies. 
I make a present.” 

Ginger and I relaxed. 

* You can go,” said the chief to the 
vintner. 

We waited for our release. The 
chief smiled. 

* You cannot go into the mountains 
without an escort. They are full of 
robbers and bad men. I will supply 
two policemen.” 

This would cost money, and two 
extra men to feed would upset our 
calculations. We thanked him, but 
pointed out that we were soldiers and 
would take good care of ourselves. 

“ At night you will sleep. The 
robbers will do anything to get a rifle 
or a little ammunition.” 

“At night, Effendi, there will 
always be two on guard. If your 
policemen come they will sleep 
safely.” The chief laughed. 

“Tt is at your own risk. I will 
report to Headquarters that you will 
not take an escort.” 


I felt sorry for the chief. Unless he 
was more honest than many he had 
been looking forward to a substantial 
sum of money. When we returned 
to the truck, one sack of wine-bottles 
was missing. We let it go at that. 

It was dark as we drove slowly back 
to the camp. As we rounded a bend 
we saw in the beam of the headlights 
a crouching figure. It was a Dervish, 
the only one I have seen. He was 
dressed in hides, and bones swung at 
his waist. His bare chest showed 
through the skins. Ginger stopped 
the truck and switched off the engine. 
For a few seconds the Dervish glared 
at us, his upper lip lifting in a snarl, 
then, like a wild animal, he had gone 
into the oak scrub. The bones 
rattled as he disappeared. 

Four days later we came empty- 
handed from the mountains, but with 
memories of red ibex in red scrub, of 
curving horns on black rocks against 
the sunset, of the coldness of the 
spring inside our cave, of the firelight 
leaping on the walls, and the big stars 
over us as we sat as sentries, hidden 
in the rocks. 

Before leaving, we gave a present 
to a maker of wine in the village. 


Normally, perhaps, there is no 
more brutality and cruelty in the 
desert than there is in civilised 
countries, but the desert, and the 
burning heat of the summer, lend 
themselves to some as a back- 
ground to tragedy. A dying man, 
as a dying camel, may be left on the 
side of the road. Colonel Leichmann 
was murdered in a chatkhana between 
Baghdad and Fellujah by an angry 
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Bedouin. The proprietor of the 
lonely mud-house pointed to a bullet- 
hole in the wall. “ Lichman,” he 
said with pride. Leichmann in the 
Middle East was as great a figure as 
Gertrude Beil or Lawrence. 

In Habbaniyah the Levies shared 
an officers’ mess with the R.A.F. 
armoured-car squadron. Late one 
summer night someone said : 

“cc Where’s er ) ” 

We checked to see if he had booked 
a seat for the Garrison Cinema. He 
was a quiet, unassuming young pilot 
officer. He was not at the cinema. 
He was not at any of the other 
messes. That afternoon he had gone 
on his bicycle across a few miles of 
desert to bathe in the lake. He was 
still out, and things began to happen. 
Two companies of Levies were 
ordered to stand by. Two miles from 
the perimeter of the airfield, in the 
thick dust of the road, there were 
signs of a struggle, and the two Levy 
companies started to search. One 
company went west from the road, 
in line, and the other went east. They 
found the pilot officer stabbed by 
knives, and beaten to death with 
bitumen-loaded ‘ mugwahs.’ 

Next morning police trackers from 
Baghdad picked up the line. The 
bicycle was found buried beneath a 
house near Ramadi. One of the three 
murderers was hanged. 

Driving back from a cabaret in the 
early hours of the morning in Bagh- 
dad we saw two policemen looking at 
a man in the gutter. One nudged the 
ragged figure with his foot, and they 
passed on. As I looked back the rags 
moved. There were three of us. We 


stopped our taxi. By the look of the 
man in the gutter he was a Kurdi 
porter, the sort of man who trots 
along with a piano on his back, 
shouting, “ Baalek.” One arm was 
swollen to the shoulder. The taxi- 
driver protested vigorously as we 
hoisted the barely conscious man into 
his cab. 


“More money,” we said. “To 
hospital.” 

We hauled our half-dead man into 
the hospital. 


“No good,” said an attendant. 
“Doctors all gone.” 

** Get one, quick,” I said. 

** All gone,” said the attendant. 

** Will this get one ?” I asked, and 
put half a dinar into his hand. 

It was a long time before a young 
doctor came, yawning. He was 
bored, but used the telephone, asking 
for a surgeon. 

A few weeks later I saw our friend. 
He had a sofa and an armchair on 
his back, and with his cries of 
“* Baalek! Baalek !”’ he scattered the 
passers-by. 

If British medical officers were 
available there seemed to be no hesi- 
tation in bringing the sick and injured 
tothem. In the R.A.F. summer camp 
the medical officer was a busy man, 
and his hours of work irregular. In 
the middle of the night a string of 
mules and donkeys shuffled into the 
camp. Bound to a mule’s back was 
a woman. Once the big pressure- 
lantern was lit in the hospital tent 
the doctor diagnosed peritonitis. The 
woman’s family squatted outside, 
men and women and children. The 
instruments required were unused 

















and the knives blunt. The M.O. cut 
with a razor-blade in a clamp. The 
three nursing-sisters assisted. I 
assisted. I sat with my back to the 
trestle table on which the operation 
was performed. When anything, 
such as a razor-blade or another 
lantern was required I ran to get it. 
I brought a bucket in which to catch 
the poison. 

A few nights later another cavalcade 
of Kurdis arrived. This time it was 
a cesarean. Both operations were 
successful, and the fame of the 
doctor went over the mountains and 
along the valleys. 

I would mention the floods, when 
the Tigris and Euphrates, swollen by 
melted snows in the mountains, 
ripped and tore at their banks. If 
Baghdad was threatened by flood 
twenty years ago, the Government 
could as a last resort let the Tigris 
loose through its bunds in the north. 
This measure, however, irritated the 
tribes, and led to strife and complica- 
tions. The R.A.F. base at Hinaidi 
had high bunds round it, as a defence 
against direct assault from the river 
on one side, and flood water that had 
found its way across the desert. 

The original narrator of the story 
of Noah’s flood must have lived in 
Mesopotamia, and although we know 
there was the Great Flood, the story, 
centuries later, may have been written 
with personal experience as a guide. 
From the high bunds at Hinaidi I 
have seen the world flooded, and 
only the bunds saved us and Baghdad 
from getting wet. Brother officers 
sailed away across the desert, over the 
polo-grounds, and across the clay-pits 
P2 
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by the brick-kilns. There, above the 
pits, they had sixty feet of water 
beneath them. 

I have to confess to a doubt whether 
the Noah family were able to capture 
elephants and giraffes, but a few 
jerboas must have jumped aboard to 
join the fat-tailed sheep, the goats 
and cattle. And, despite Mrs Noah’s 
frantic efforts with a broom, a few 
snakes and lizards must successfully 
have rushed the gangway. 

By night and day we fought the 
flooded Tigris on the bunds ; hurling 
sandbags into and against the cracks. 
In some places there were three 
bunds, so that when the outer one 
gave we retreated, and worked more 
furiously on the next one. The river 
rushed on, swollen and brown and 
sullen, while the uprooted palm-trees 
turned over, and the carcases of cattle, 
sheep and horses swept past. 


It was necessary to learn to speak 
Arabic. In a half-hearted way I 
studied under a munshi for four hours 
a week. The patience of that man 
was phenomenal, but it seemed to 
me that the only effect he had was to 
make me forget the little of the French 
language that I had learned. In 
desperation I asked to be sent south 
to the Arab companies at Basra and 
Shaibah. My Assyrian bearer refused 
to accompany me. He put me on a 
train with protestations of undying 
loyalty, and the prophecy that I 
would soon return. “ Arab mens too 
much bad.” 

I did two tours of duty with the 
Arabs, and despite my bearer’s state- 
ment I found that they were delight- 
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ful to work with. Often I was alone 
with the Company at Shaibah, and at 
times I had the luxury of a second- 
in-command. 

After some months, in which at 
times I gave myself the self-pitying 
pleasure of feeling lonely, there 
arrived Sergeant Tom Smith of the 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment. That 
regiment has produced many dis- 
tinguished soldiers, but I doubt if 
they have produced a better one than 
Tom Smith. He talked fluent 
Arabic with the strongest Birming- 
ham accent, and my Marsh Arabs 
loved him. We started most cor- 
rectly. On the evening of his 
arrival dinner was carried to him on 
a tray through my dining-and-sitting- 
room. I stuck it for a few minutes, 
and then knocked on his door. Tom 
sprang to attention and the tray 
landed on the floor. 

“* Sergeant Smith,” I said. 

* Sir,” said Tom. 

“ This is stupid,” I said. 

Tom grinned. 

** Come and have a drink,” I said, 
“and then we can eat in comfort.” 
So began a partnership which I shall 
never forget. In the rainy season, 
when the water from the desert 
poured down the steps into our 
sunken building, we would sit before 
a log fire and talk the long nights 
away. After several months he left 
to join an oil company, and for his 
preliminary interview he wore my 
best suit, and a tie less colourful than 
was his usual wont. 

When I was alone and the nights 
were hot and sleep would not come, 
I would waken my syce. He would 


saddle a pony and, armed with a .45 
revolver, I would ride over the 
moonlit desert and try to shoot 
jackals from horseback. I never hit 
one; but at night the little drums 
would throb, and the black tents of 
Bedouin would show on the white 
plain. 

I remember the time when there 
was unrest among my troops, and my 
Arab officers were sheepish. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter?” I asked my senior 
officer. For a long time he dis- 
claimed any knowledge of trouble, 
but by pressing I got part of the 
answer. An Iraqi policeman was 
entering the married families’ canton- 
ment and forcing his attentions on the 
wife of a corporal. The corporal was 
away in the marshes attending to 
some family business. “‘ Why don’t 
you all throw him out?” I asked. 
“Sahib. He is a policeman,” said 
my senior officer simply. ‘“‘ He can 
do much harm.” 

The sun was setting as my duty 
bugler blew the ‘ Alarm.’ From all 
corners of the cantonment the troops 
came running. I could hear the 
chains ripping through the trigger- 
guards as platoon commanders set 
free the rifles in their racks. In a 
short time the company was on 
parade, their cheffiyas fluttering gently 
in the evening breeze. “ Ta’al hina,” 
I said, and as trained to do they came 
running to form a semicircle before 
me. I made a downward movement 
of my hand, and they sat as one man. 
Already the bright look was back in 
their faces. 

“ Bloody fools,” I said sternly in 
English, and their faces lifted expect- 
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antly. I asked them how I could 
possibly know of all their troubles if 
they did not tell me. I was their 
father, but I was not a djinn, who 
could be everywhere. 

If the policeman came again, the 
guard on the east gate was to let him 
in. If he went to the married quarters 
they were to arrest him and bring 
him to me. There was a sigh; a 
murmur of appreciation. He was 
brought to me that night. I warned 
him never to go inside the married 
quarters again. In front of the guard 
he spat on the ground, and with a 
sneer he turned to go. 

“ Put him in the box,” I said. 

The policeman began to run, but a 
big black soldier tripped him with 
his rifle, and they bore him off to 
throw him none too gently into the 
steel-doored cell below ground. 

That particular trouble was solved, 
except that when the police came 
to take the man away he feigned 
unconsciousness, and R.A.F. Head- 
quarters at Habbaniyah was badgered 
for weeks by Iraqi authorities for 
my immediate surrender to the civil 
power, so that I might be tried on 
a charge of assault. 

Soon after this I found that there 
was still unrest. I cannot explain 
‘unrest.’ It is almost intangible, and 
yet I could feel it. This time I 
threatened my senior officer with 
dismissal unless he told me of the 
trouble. He told me with shame. 
The youngest junior officer, a product 
of Beirut University, was quietly and 
patiently advising mutiny. He could, 
unlike the other officers, read and 
write, and could talk fluent French 


and English. I sent for all the officers 
to come to my sitting-room, and taxed 
him with subversion. With a win- 
ning smile he denied it in English. 

“ Talk Arabic,” I said. 

“You wouldn’t understand if I 
did,” he said quickly in Arabic. 

“ Dog,” I said, and hit him. He 
fell on the floor, and they put him in 
the box. Again I cursed the troops, 
and there was an unseemly scramble 
to press the sahib’s hand or dusty 
boot. I signalled Habbaniyah for 
instructions, and an old and grizzled 
soldier came to deal with the case. 
The last I saw of the junior officer 
was a dwindling figure which dis- 
persed in a mirage where the Turkish 
mud forts were dancing. 

(Perhaps I should tell my readers 
at this juncture that I have only 
expanded memories in the writing 
of them. Memories come jumbled as 
does this tale.) 

In 1938, Mussolini’s legions were 
beating drums, blowing trumpets, 
and in many other ways causing 
alarm and despondency. By Sep- 
tember of that year I had left my 
Arabs in the south, and was stationed 
at Habbaniyah. The great canton- 
ment sat in a bend of the Euphrates, 
surrounded by an unclimbable steel 
fence. That the fence was continu- 
ally climbed, that innumerable thieves 
burrowed beneath it or bent the steel 
bars, was the will of Allah. Block- 
houses stood at regular intervals 
round the perimeter, their tin roofs 
shining brightly under sun or moon. 
It was generally accepted that there 
was a possibility that the sandbagged 
walls were proof against small-arms 
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fire. To the south the mud hills 
stood high and commanding. 

I spent some time in planning and 
plotting a scheme of defence. The 
thought of opposing armour or 
artillery was disregarded. On our 
side we had one ancient tank, which 
once a year was forced to come hiccup- 
ing and clanking out of its shed. 
Since the Levies had been a static 
force for some years, it came as a sur- 
prise when I was ordered into the 
desert with a full-strength company of 
Assyrians. As there was no mobilisa- 
tion scheme, this meant several days 
and nights while supplies and trans- 
port were considered. Roughly, I 
was to drop off a platoon at each 
desert landing-ground to the west of 
Ramadi. Once in position they be- 
came independent commands, under 
British officers who were in touch 
with R.A.F. Headquarters by wire- 
less. 

Escorted by armoured-cars (1914 
vintage) we shambled into the desert. 
Convoy discipline was learned the 
hard way. Water-trucks, fuel-trucks, 
wireless-trucks, and the big lorries 
into which the troops were crammed, 
struggled along the desert track, 
blinding their followers with dust. 
Apart from the armoured-cars the 
vehicles were driven by civilians paid 
by the RAF. By noon some 
semblance of discipline had been 
instilled. By sunset all the troops 
were in position, and digging in. 
Where they could not dig they built 
sangars with the rocks. 

My company was spread for ninety 
miles, and my nearest water was at 
Rutbah Wells, about eighty miles 


distant. But it was evident that 
Mussolini would hardly dare to tread 
on our martial toes. In fact, so 
belligerent was our appearance, that 
he never did. I have no doubt that 
our sudden sally from Habbaniyah 
was reported to him. A charming 
Italian gentleman lived in a brick 
villa outside the perimeter. As an 
executive of a construction company 
he had helped to build the canton- 
ment. 

At the end of September the days 
were hot, and the rolling desert 
seemed to heave and ripple in the 
heat-waves. At night the water froze 
in my canvas bucket. I signalled for 
more blankets. I spent a lot of time 
coding and decoding wireless mes- 
sages. Nothing lived near us except 
small herds of gazelle, and all the 
flies in the Middle East. Every 
morning we fired our ancient Lewis 
guns, cleaned them, and wrapped 
them up against the sifting sand. 
Only one gun was cleaned at one 
time lest we be caught unprepared by 
a clashing horde of Italian armour. 
We had two Lewis guns, and one 
of them worked extremely well. At 
night, five miles away, the sun- 
operated lighthouse began to work. 
As the sun rose, its heat switched off 
the light and the coolness of the night 
switched it on again. During my 
sojourn in the desert the engineer 
arrived to service it. He took me 
along and tried to explain its opera- 
tion. It had two engines and two 
generators ; when one set stopped for 
any reason the other cut in and took 
over the duties. It struck me at the 
time that, if my presence was required 
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urgently in the desert to protect the 
Empire’s communications, a guiding 
beacon for my enemies was un- 
necessary. 

The tedium of sitting still was 
relieved by visitors; staff officers 
from Habbaniyah ; my Commanding 
Officer, who flew in with a bottle of 
whisky and other medical comforts ; 
a band of my brother officers, tearing 
up the desert on local leave to 
Damascus and the Lebanon. The 
latter paused to jeer, and bounced 
on their way. Some friendly Ger- 
mans in civilian clothes came out of 
the skies and I signalled their arrival. 
All one day the flocks and herds of a 
tribe streamed past us. Patriarchal 
gentlemen on camels gravely returned 
my greetings, and their women-folk 
floated, straight and upright, over the 
desert behind them. 

I arranged for an R.A.F. pilot to 


drop three dozen chickens to us on 
his return flight from Rutbah Wells, 
but at the last moment we cancelled 
the scheme; for, although they 
would have arrived plucked and 
tender if dropped from a thousand 
feet, it was thought that they might 
suffer unduly in their descent. 

Within a fortnight we were with- 
drawn to Habbaniyah. My claim, 
put logically and modestly, that we 
had altered the course of history, was 
met with a levity that was hard to 
understand. I could only put it down 
to the gross ignorance of my brother 
officers. 


So the little memories keep flood- 
ing into the mind. And despite all 
the tragedy, the geese still fly through 
the mountain passes, and the great 
wild-pig still range the barren hills or 
wallow in the southern marshes. 
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GRANDSTAND VIEW 


BY J. K. STANFORD 


‘A round where life seems barren as death.’ 
—SWINBURNE, ‘ The Forsaken Garden.’ 


THE tide is just beginning to ebb, 
and the brimming level of water 
which laps the island on both sides 
is such as ‘moving seems asleep.’ 
The curlew will have gone to rest 
on the marshes across the river 
till the mud begins to show among 
the odd little patches of reddish 
shingle below the saltings. A slow 
wedge of gulls is making southwards 
against a clear grey sky. The sun 
is setting over Butley Creek. A 
solitary redshank calls far away. 
For once the everlasting clamour 
and squabbling of the nesting gulls 
and terns, out of sight half a mile 
away, has died down and the 
wind too. But a breeze comes 
to you, clear and keen, charged 
with salt and a touch of ooze 
and sea-lavender across the saltings 
to the south. As you step out of 
the little hut you will see the full 
arch of the sky all about you to 
the ‘low last edge of the long lone 
land.’ 

The two little huts, standing side 
by side on the island, have no ghost 
of a garden to front the sea. You 
step off the weathered boards— 
which were once ships’ timbers or 
planking cast on shore—on to 


shingle: shingle studded with sere 
grasses which somehow find enough 
sustenance there to last them all 
the year. 

Many might think it was the 
last word in treeless desolation, 
especially after seven weeks with 
hardly a drop of rain, in one of 
the driest areas of England. Yet 
if you want a seat in a grandstand 
from which to fill your eyes with 
birds, that little tarred hut is the 
place from which to start. People 
have come from the ends of the 
earth to visit it in spring and summer, 
though, like other much more famous 
places, it is at first sight a little 
insignificant, as the boat chugs 
along the drab line of the saltings 
and everything on the island is 
hidden from you by the green 
hump of the sea-wall. 

But a grandstand is there waiting 
for you, make no mistake about 
that, whatever time of year you 
come. 

Bird - watching was once an 
eccentric, and rather uncomfortable 
hobby of the idle and the well-to-do. 
It is now a profession practised by 
thousands in conditions of increasing 
comfort and efficiency. The old 
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school of bird-watchers crawled pain- 
fully and then sat or lay on their 
backs or stomachs. Resting their 
primitive telescopes or non-prismatic 
field-glasses on their bony knees or 
the sea-wall, they strove, as best 
they could, through waving grasses, 
to identify a shy incessantly-moving 
object out of a host of others at two 
or three hundred yards’ range. It 
was usually too cold, too wet or 
too uncomfortable to watch any- 
thing’s ‘behaviour’ in a strained 
position for long, and in the bad 
old days they were inclined to make 
short work of ‘ doubtful’ birds by 
shooting them or flushing them—a 
process which only made the re- 
mainder more wild and difficult to 
observe next time. Those days 
have gone for good, and most 
especially in two of the best-known 
sanctuaries on the East Coast— 
Minsmere and Havergate Island. 
In my youth both were wide ex- 
panses of well-drained grazing- 
marshes, covered near and far with 
cattle in summer, and perhaps to 
the bird-watcher uncommonly dull. 
Since the sea broke in on them 
after the Second World War they 
are, as grazing- marshes, derelict, 
but as rich in birds of every kind 
as anywhere in these islands. 

Each reserve is studded with 
small but highly efficient grand- 
stands, sometimes raised high on 
stilts above the level of the marsh. 
You go up a few steps at the back, 
enter by a door and, once inside, 
you can lower the hinged casements 
opening on the mere and there you 
are. You can sit on a wooden 


bench in comfort, insulated from 
wind and rain, and rest your elbows 
on a ledge, and watch more com- 
fortably than you can from the 
Pavilion at Lord’s, and with a great 
deal more privacy than Royalty 
would enjoy at Twickenham or 
Wimbledon. And you can stare 
at, and study, the passing celebrities 
of the bird-world with far greater 
ease than you can their human 
counterparts at the Ivy or Claridges. 

Before you at Havergate lies a 
vast arena full of birds. And to 
make things even easier, the sea- 
wall that bounds the far rim is 
divided like a football-stadium into 
Blocks A to W, marked by small 
white boards, so that if you have a 
companion watcher, as you often 
do, you can save him the Army 
rigmarole of indicating the target 
of his field-glasses by clock faces 
and by finger-breadths from the 
farms and churches and trees on 
the slope beyond the river. This 
is bird-watching in luxury, such as 
our fathers never knew, and there 
is mo excuse now for slipshod 
observation. 

That eccentric squire, Charles 
Waterton, used to pour scorn on 
what he called the ‘ closet naturalists ’ 
whose sole knowledge of birds was 
derived from their study of museum 
specimens in the skin. But on 
Havergate or Minsmere the closet 
has come to the marsh-side, and 
from it the ‘closet naturalist’ can 
watch every phase of the contest 
going on in the arena. 

Contest? It seems the wrong 
word to use of any sanctuary in 








the breeding-season. Yet contest it 
is and you speedily realise it. 

In the mind of the ordinary 
person a bird-sanctuary is a place 
from which all forms of disturbance 
by man have been abolished and 
all birds are sacred. Human beings 
are rigidly excluded and the birds 
can settle down in peace, to breed, 
each after their kind, undisturbed 
for the crucial three months of 
the year. Man, ‘the world’s worst 
predator and vilest vermin,’ as that 
great naturalist, Colonel Richard 
Meinertzhagen, put it with acid 
truth, is ‘ out’ except as a spectator 
on the sidelines, and the rest is 
left to Nature. It is a garden of 
Eden for birds alone. 

That is the theory, and many 
will assure you that Nature knows 
what she is about and has her own 
checks and balances, often too subtle 
for us to realise, and that she can 
be trusted to do her best for animals 
and birds. There never was a 
greater fallacy. You will find on 


The history of the avocets’ belated 
return to this country as a breeding 
species, since the Second World 
War ended (for all we know, it 
may have bred privily somewhere 
during the war years but everyone 
was too busy to notice), has been 
a romantic struggle for survival 
against a series of natural disasters 
in which humans, however earnest 
and willing, often played only a 
minor part. The first attempt (of 
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a quiet tidal mere or shore as much 
inter-racial squabbling and rapine 
as you will in Soho or at Port Said. 
Even in a well-bred herd of cows 
there are bullies; sneak thieves 
abound in all communities, and it 
is the same with the community 
of birds. Sooner or later, one 
species, often not the most worthy 
and admirable, multiplies and asserts 
its dominion over the others. If 
‘all things have an equal right to 
live,’ in the poet’s words, Nature 
does not recognise it. One is con- 
stantly reminded of Saki’s Reginald 
and his conversation with the vicar’s 
daughter. He remarked that ‘ The 
young ravens cry for food.... And 
are fed. ‘Which,’ came the 
crushing answer, ‘ presupposes that 
something else is fed upon.’ 

And Nature may muddle things 
still more by allowing certain growths 
of weed or herbage to alter the food- 
supply or the water-supply or choke 
the landscape in a way which will 
seriously affect the birds. 


one pair near Cley in Norfolk in 
1946) was ruined by the almost 
inevitable egg-collector, a fate which 
also dogged the osprey’s return to 
Speyside until 1959. That was 
human interference in a way we 
know too well. 

** Why don’t you show the school- 
children those avocets’ eggs of yours, 
Mr X?” the local watcher once 
asked him. But Mr X smiled and 
said nothing, yea or nay, though a 
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clutch of avocets’ eggs appeared in 
the catalogue of the eggs sold after 
his death. 

The avocets’ next attempt, in 
1947 at Minsmere in Suffolk, was 
an unexpected success. A hastily- 
formed team, not of naturalists but 
of local shooting-men (who were 
amateurs of natural history and were 
more interested in the duck-shooting 
and game on the marshes), saw to 
it that they bred undisturbed. But 
the marshland at Minsmere changed 
so rapidly in character during the 
next two years that it was ceasing 
to be a salt marsh at all, and the 
avocets that arrived in 1948 passed 
on elsewhere. 

In the previous year, two or 
three pairs had bred ‘ unbeknownst’ 
on Havergate Island, surrounded, 
luckily for them, by the tidal stream 
of the Alde. To this island they 
returned in 1948, and the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds 
installed a band of watchers in a 
tent as soon as their arrival was 
noticed. Concentrating on egg- 
collectors, more than one of whom 
came and reconnoitred the island 
from across the river, they had not 
reckoned on the rats which swarmed 
on the island and operated at night. 
That year, out of five pairs, only 
three young reached the flying stage. 

In 1949, sevent-en pairs of avocets 
returned and ._. -ived, among other 
menaces, a high flood, a drought, 
then another tide which, driven by 
wind, nearly swamped a number of 
nests. Yet over thirty young were 
brought up successfully. A large 
colony of black-headed gulls had, 


however, by then sought sanctuary 
on the same island and wert nesting 
all among the avocets. 

Local protectionists, who knew 
well what other species of gulls 
could do on grouse moors, looked 
askance at the newcomers from the 
start, but their presence put the 
Society in an obvious dilemma. It 
was by its Charter pledged to 
protect all birds, and it was not 
easy to say, either openly or in 
Council, ‘Yes, we protect birds 
but only certain species of birds,’ 
especially if it meant excluding a 
bird so graceful and beautiful as 
the black-headed gull. 

If the Society decided to wait 
and see, small blame attaches to 
them. For ten years afterwards the 
avocet colony grew, though the gull 
colony grew much faster. The 
avocets had their ups and downs 
—heavy winter floods, occasional 
droughts, the ever-present menace 
of carrion-crows and herons from 
the mainland and the larger gulls 
that passed continually up and down 
the river, some of which attempted 
to breed. But by 1958 the colony 
had risen to sixty or seventy pairs 
and, quite apart from the gull 
colony alongside, a mass of common 
terns and Sandwich terns had drifted 
in and found the new conditions to 
their liking. The common terns 
had forsaken the vast arid levels of 
Shingle Street across the river on 
which they had bred from time 
immemorial, even though it meant 
a much longer ‘ carry’ for the mullet 
and sand-eels and tiny fry on which 
they nourished their young. 
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So from April to July, Havergate 
Island was, and still is, a kaleidoscopic 
scene on which the bird-watcher 
could feast his eyes from the grand- 
stand. Protection had brought forth 
fruit a hundred-fold. People came 
from all over the world to see the 
result. In those years sporadic 
efforts were made to check the 
growth of the gull colony, which 
was now beginning to swamp most 
of the island. Some of their eggs 
were taken and others were treated 
with a chemical composition in an 
attempt to prevent their hatching. 
This last idea was frustrated by 
the quickness with which the gulls 
went back on to their eggs after 
they had been treated and before 
the chemical had dried. When 
next they rose off their eggs, one 
ribald observer was reminded of 
bombers taking off, with eggs instead 
of bombs attached to each gull’s 
undercarriage! And a herring-gull 
in mid-July patiently incubated two 
large stones given to her by the 
untrusting Wardens on 19th May 
(for the nesting of herring-gulls is 
not encouraged). 


So, as you sit hidden in the wind- 
less shade of one of the grandstands 
on the wall, and turn your field- 
glasses quietly about the vast colour- 
ful arena of mud and water, dotted 
with white birds of every kind, and 
many others, near and far, you 
realise that it is not a peaceful 
domestic scene but one of anxiety, 


chicks across the danger-zone into 


All these vicissitudes of preserva- 
tion, good years, fair years and 
indifferent years, were such as every 
gamekeeper knows too well. The 
avocet, like the partridge, is a model 
parent for the twenty-three days or 
more of the hatching period, and 
rarely leaves its eggs uncovered for 
more than a few minutes. But 
then come six weeks when the tiny 
young are growing and before they 
can fly. They are very independent 
and forage far and wide all day 
long. Even if there are no rats, 
there is constant danger from crows 
and stoats and even herons. (One 
heron was seen to kill eight avocet 
chicks in half an hour.) On top 
of all that, the bird is not always 
safe from its own kind. Just as I 
have myself seen an unmated cock 
partridge pick up and savage the 
chick of another pair, so I have 
seen avocets make vicious attacks 
on wandering chicks from another 
brood, and the Warden of the 
island tells me he has known stray- 
ing chicks blinded and killed by 
the needlesharp beaks of avocets 
in charge of other broods. 


liable to be torn at any moment 
by savage strife. A heron comes off 
the mainland and plumps down in 
the grass on the far edge of the 
mere. Two avocets fling themselves 
again and again at its head, while 
forty yards away a hen avocet 
chivies and shepherds two of her 
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a safer pool. Nearer to you, a cock 
avocet is umeasily guarding two 
downy young which hatched twenty- 
four hours ago, while his mate is 
still glued to the remaining egg, 
which is taking another full day to 
hatch. Away to the north is a 
sudden commotion and you turn 
your glasses there. Two old shel- 
ducks are convoying a brood of 
five small ducklings across the flat, 
on which another avocet is guarding 
her one remaining chick. The 
parents do not actually come to 
blows—they bow and hump their 
backs with lowered heads and 
threaten each other at close range 
(and never were two more spec- 
tacularly lovely birds matched in 
combat), but the shelducklings are 
hustled on. They ‘know their 
place’ and go elsewhere. 

And then, out in the very centre 
of the arena, there is a sudden 
high-pitched clamour from the close- 
packed colony of Sandwich terns, 
and all the old birds have flung 
themselves up in the air. It is 
another and unexpected raider in 
mid-July—this time an Arctic skua 
chasing a tern which is coming in 
from the sea with a black sand-cel 
in its beak. It twists and turns 
with the skua falcon-like on its 
tail, and drops the eel into a medley 
of black-headed gulls who are wait- 
ing for such jetsam below. I 
watched, one blowy evening in 
July, a succession of terns beating 
up into the wind with mullet or 
eels for their young. There was 
no skua about that evening, but as 
each tern neared the colony, a 


swarm of lounging gulls rose in 
the air and hardly one tern in five, 
for all their furious twists and 
screaming, managed to reach its 
young without being robbed. 

Thus you realise to the full what 
Tennyson’s madman meant when 
he said in ‘ Maud’ that ‘ the whole 
little world where I sit is a world 
of plunder and prey.’ Gull against 
gull, gull against avocet, avocet 
against shelduck or heron or crow, 
sometimes even avocet against avocet, 
gull or skua against tern, all this 
contest is going on under your 
eyes in the centre of the amphi- 
theatre, and away on the sidelines 
are watchful terrorists, like stoats 
or rats, waiting on their opportunity. 
While I was on the island in July, 
a visitor watched a stoat stalk and 
seize a nearly-fledged gull, and the 
Warden, Mr Reg. Partridge, tells 
me he has seen a stoat in winter 
seize and kill an adult wigeon. 

There are coypu there, too, but 
they are supposed to be vegetarians, 
though they look for all the world 
like giant rats. So far that queer 
mammal which, beginning in Norfolk 
as an escape from a fur-farm, has 
spread from the Broads right down 
the coast as far as Bawdsey, has not 
been proved to do any damage to 
birds, and he is only known as a 
menace to sugar-beet fields and to 
the sea-walls in which he makes 
his queerly-shaped burrows. His 
principal diet is said to be the reed, 
but you could count the reeds on 
Havergate on your fingers and toes, 
so there he must live on something 
else. He is a huge and repulsive 
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creature, bigger than many a dog, 
and, unlike the otter which he faintly 
resembles, not at all difficult to 
observe. I have watched one at 
close range in sunlight making his 
toilet. The long tail, the huge 
narrow incisor teeth (of an unlovely 
pinkish yellow) and the humped 
back, all remind one strongly of 
some monstrous rat. When you 
see one lying half submerged in 
the water, with only the blunt nose 
and ears showing, he has a hippo- 
like appearance. When you see 
him hurl himself out of grass on 
the bank into a pool, he looks like 
a rat again. But watch one at his 
toilet, one hind leg scratching furi- 
ously (they always seem to scratch 
immediately they leave the water) 
while the horrible black human 
hands hang idle, before he starts 
industriously massaging his abdomen 
—and you will think him a hideous 
blend of rat, monkey and human. 
If the coypu is purely herbivorous 
and harmless, as many say, his 
looks belie him. 

But in recent years the smaller 
gulls have been an increasing anxiety 
to the Wardens. Perhaps this year 
some food on which they rely had 
run short. Perhaps the attempt to 
keep down their eggs had upset 
them. Perhaps they were just too 
many for the island; for their 


white mass in ten years had spread 
till it covered and fouled its northern 
end and much besides. The larger 
gulls have always been as great a 
menace to eggs and chicks as any 
carrion-crow. (Indeed, one species 
is banned from nesting on the 


sanctuary of the Farne Islands, and 
there have been sanctuaries where 
one gull has been known to wipe 
out another, slightly smaller species 
nesting alongside.) Whatever the 
cause, 1959 was a disastrous year 
for the avocets, and this time the 
black-headed gulls got most of the 
blame. At least sixteen chicks were 
seen, at a very tender age, to be 
eaten by black-headed gulls, and 
one voluntary watcher—a lady—said 
she could not bear to sit helplessly 
in a hide and watch this process 
going on before her eyes. It is 
only in the first two or three days, 
apparently, that this small gull can 
do the damage, but damage it is, 
and when I arrived on the island 
on 8th July, not a single young 
avocet of the first hatch had reached 
the stage of flying. There were at 
least ten pairs sitting on second 
clutches, and a fair number of 
quarter-grown chicks (often only 
one or two to a pair), scattered about 
in the grassy pools under the sea- 
wall here and there, but a large 
number of the old birds had ob- 
viously given up the attempt by 
then and could be seen, resting 
and sleeping, in decorative flocks 
on the far side of the mere. 

The solution for the problem of 
the small gull is not easy. A gun 
is a horrid weapon to use in a 
sanctuary at any time in the breeding- 
season, even if the avocets seem to 
realise that no harm is intended to 
themselves (just as when you are 
shooting wood-pigeons at dusk, the 
pheasants wait quietly outside the 
wood till the trouble has passed 
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and they can go up to roost), But 
here is what seems a blatant instance 
of things being left to nature with 
disastrous results. Man, even if he 
is the world’s worst predator, must 
sometimes step in and influence 
the course of nature beneficially by 
discriminating between other pre- 
dators. 

I have heard it said, on powerful 
authority, that there are grouse- 
moors and game-preserves where 
the keepers have been forbidden to 
use guns, and that the stocks of 
game have thriven side by side 
with their natural enemies, the 
eagles, the falcons, the hawks, the 
foxes and the crows. I find this 
very hard to believe, and I doubt 
if this novel form of ‘control’ by 
nature has been observed on a 
sufficiently large scale, and for a 
sufficient length of time, to make 
it certain. One is reminded of the 
Lancashire miner who, when told 
that a certain dog’s bark was worse 
than his bite, said, “I know thot 
arl reet. But does dog know?” 
You have only to watch the actions 
of an avocet colony, or peewits, 
when a crow comes winging over 
from the mainland, or a heron 
plumps down on the flats, or even 
a wandering kestrel cruises over, to 
see that they do not know it. (I 
have seen a kestrel on Havergate 
chased for half a mile and almost 
floored by furious avocets.) 

So I think contest is the right 
word for the breeding arena of a 
sanctuary, and though at times the 
watcher feels angry and yet helpless 
on the sidelines, there is always 
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something going on in which he 
may delight. July is not a very 
fruitful time even in a sanctuary 
or on the coast. The northward 
migration of waders is nearly over, 
the autumn return is not supposed 
to have begun. The local breeding 
birds have either bred or failed to 
breed and are busy with their 
young. Many of the ducks are in 
seclusion, moulting or about to 
moult. Everything has a slightly 
passé air, now that the ground 
racket of May or June is over. 
You will not, for example, be able 
to watch those queer and intricate 
‘rings and roundelays’ in which 
the avocets indulge in May. 

Yet, even if the floodtide of events 
is over, you will still see much that 
you cannot explain, and if you make 
no very marked contributions to 
science, you will add much to your 
own private knowledge and possibly 
‘debunk’ a number of tentative 
conclusions which have been form- 
ing in your mind, and that is always 
worth while. You will find, for 
example, that short-eared owls, how- 
ever bright the sun, are very far 
from being nocturnal even when 
they have no young to feed. They 
will sit on a post and sun themselves 
for hours, and sometimes (perhaps 
a relic of the days when they had 
a nest) will launch themselves fiercely 
at your head from a hundred yards 
away before they fling up and stare 
down at you with those unwinking 
yellow eyes and cluck overhead 
like a hen. 

And on any good natural feeding- 
ground for waders, such as is the 
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interior of Havergate Island, there 
is an incessant coming and going, 
like Charing Cross, quite apart 
from the tides. Even by the fourth 
week in June the curlew are beginning 
to come down from the northern 
moors, and sometimes even a green- 
shank and spotted redshank, as 
black as a starling, or a black-tailed 
godwit still in its tawny-red breeding- 
plumage, or even a knot from 
farthest north. In that medley of 
birds, though most of them you 
are seeing day after day, you feel 
you cannot afford to miss the pass- 
ing stranger, and the list of those 
strangers on Havergate, even at 
unlikely times of year, from bee- 
eaters and shore-larks to spoonbills, 
is an impressive one. Goldfinches 
come over from the mainland to 
feed on the Scotch thistles on the 
wall, and there is a little vetch 
growing wild on the shingle beach 
to whose peas the stock-doves flock 
in parties. You can watch the barley 
ripening across the river, and a 
great procession of swifts passing 
southwards, a yawl under sail going 
down with the tide, a tiny sailing- 
boat making very heavy weather of 
the wind against the flood, and now 
and again a queer domestic drama 
too. I recall watching a big ‘ school ” 
of young shelducks of all sizes led 
in single file by their elders up 
through the long grass of the steep 
sea-wall that surrounds ‘ Dovey’s,’ 
a detached part of the island. To 
a duckling the wall must be a 
climb equivalent to three or four 
hundred feet for a human child. 
One duckling, marooned and lost, 
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gazed round the vast empty shimmer- 
ing sand-flat which his companions 
had left. He set off eventually— 
a tiny lonely figure trotting purpose- 
fully across the sand towards a 
party of sleeping shelduck far away, 
the only birds of his own kind in 
sight. They were morose and prob- 
ably thinking of their moult, and 
treated him on arrival as any 
somnolent clubman in Boodle’s 
would treat the arrival of an orphan 
child in St James’s Street. The 
pathetic figure then tried to be 
adopted by a sleeping gull, who 
was slightly more responsive than 
his own kind but not much. When 
I left the hide, he was still pattering 
hopefully southwards across the wide 
expanse of sand, and it was lucky 
for him that none of the larger 
gulls were there to make a meal 
of him. 

There are other unforgettable 
pictures which you may see from 
those magic casements. Such as 
an avocet two hundred yards away 
shrilly launching himself at a short- 
eared owl sitting on a fence-post 
close to the hide. Or a pair of 
old shelducks, the hen swimming 
ahead of her young, the drake 
whipping in the stragglers as he 
waddles along the dyke-bank within 
five yards of you. Or another pair 
of old shelducks fiercely attacking 
some ducklings which have been 
feeding too near them and appear 
to have no parents of their own. 
Then a cock avocet creeps with 
lowered head to the side of his 
sitting mate, and peers sideways. 
She lifts herself suddenly on her 
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long grey legs and bows to him 
and at the same time releases, as 
from her petticoats, two tiny young, 
before she sinks back on to the 
remaining eggs. These pictures are 
all mute witnesses of what Swinburne 
meant when he said ‘Here life 
has death for neighbour,’ in this 
ooze-surrounded Garden of Proser- 
pine, even 

* Here, where the world is quiet, 

Here where all trouble seems 

Dead winds’ and spent waves’ riot.’ 

Even if you are no naturalist, I 
can imagine that you would not 
find your time wasted on that 
inland island: the lights on the 
salting are constantly changing; at 
times the sea-lavender glows as if 
it was a moor, and the mud changes 
from grey to mauve, to chocolate 
and dun. You can hear the rumble 
of a train in the morning across 
five miles of country. You can 
watch the procession of clouds 
across the sky, and sunset and 
sunrise have a breadth and majesty 
that you will only see across wide 
waters or marshland. You have 
south and east and west of you 
one of the last unspoiled portions 
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of East Anglia, in spite of an 
atomic station by the Orford light- 
house. You are not aware of a 
motor-car or the thronging crowds 
that come to see Orford Castle. 
You can see only the outer fringe 
of the vast black forest which has 
replaced the old breckland and the 
great heaths of Iken and Sudbourne 
and Rushmere. And the scent of 
sea-lavender and a little plant like 
a sweet geranium will be with you 
day and night. 

At night, when the gullery is 
quiet and the ternery as well, and 
you cannot attempt to interfere with 
whatever is going on, you are alone 
there and yet do not feel lonely. 
There are the far lights of Bentwater 
aerodrome to the west, and wheeling 
lighthouse-lanterns before you and 
behind, and never a sound except 
the lap of the tide alongshore. 
Politicians and newspapers and the 
scandals from Nyasaland to Notting- 
ham seem very far away, and you 
will realise what Stevenson meant 
when he said that, for those who 
live in places where there are no 
clocks, there are always ‘ armfuls of 
hours over for the wise inhabitants.’ 
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BY G. C. MADOC 


OFFICIALLY it was known as 
‘ Operation Tenggara,’ a non-com- 
mital title—for the Malay word 
‘ tenggara’ merely means the gentle 
south-east monsoon—but impressive. 
It was quite an important operation, 
for it involved the Queen’s Repre- 
sentative as central figure. And it 
was of personal importance to me ; 
had I not ingeniously and un- 
scrupulously wangled myself into 
this rather special ‘swan’? Almost 
fortuitously I had been consulted : 
did I think that Old So-and-So was 
a suitable companion for H.E. on 
an arduous trek through mountain- 
ous jungle? Smoothly I reeled off 
reasons why So-and-So’s inclusion 
might be disastrous: ‘“ He’s pretty 
old, you know, and didn’t somebody 
say something about his heart? 
And he’s a relative newcomer to 
this country—he couldn’t cope with 
the up-country dialect. We must 
make sure H.E.’s adequately sup- 
ported on this trip. Come to think 
of it, I might be able to leave the 
office to run itself... .” 

Once H.E. had approved my 
nomination, there were delightful 
little cloak-and-daggerish missions— 
such as the acquisition of jungle 
equipment for the V.I.P.s without 
Blowing Security. There must not 
be a suspicion, not a whisper. As 





a member of the department carry- 
ing the necessary stores, my name 
appeared on indents for all. (Judg- 
ing by the usual pace of retribution 
in the government service, I expect 
any time now to receive an audit 
query—‘ Please explain how you 
happen to have feet of three dis- 
tinctly different sizes.”) There was 
discreet contact with a stalwart 
young man in well-worn jungle- 
green, ostentatiously bearing maps 
of an area at the wrong end of the 
country: “It’s my Deception Plan, 
sir.” Serious discussions on logistics: 
“ve had a section do a recce, sir. 
They say it’s terrible going over 
the mountains in wet weather. 
Honestly, I doubt whether H.E. 
can get through in five days.” 

“Well, he insists he can’t make 
it any longer; it’s got to be fitted 
in between two meetings of ExCo. 
Couldn’t we cut out some of this 
down-river stuff on the Trengganu 
side? What about the iron mine 
over there ; isn’t there a track across 
from the river? That'd cut off a 
deuce of a lot. . . . I know the 
mining blokes are highly hospitable, 
and it might be a fitting Return to 
Civilisation. . . .” 

Gradually the details were fitted 
into place, always with Time and 
Distance nudging us significantly. 
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There were one hundred and twenty 
miles to be covered. Up one river, 
over the mountains by a forgotten 
path, and down another river to the 
shores of the China Sea. Terrorists ? 
No risk at all, really. They never 
liked that area, and there was no 
news of them within fifty miles of 
our route. But full precautions 
must be taken, and a whole platoon 
of Police Field Force was allotted 
to escort the three of us—the High 
Commissioner, his A.D.C. and my- 
self. My file on the subject began 
to assume impressive proportions. 

Sweet morsels of personal im- 
portance and adulation: throughout 
the Operational Order I was bracketed 
under the collective reference ‘ the 
V.LP.s.” ‘The V.I.P.s may carry 
personal firearms if they so desire.’ 
‘In the event of contact with 
terrorist elements the Commander 
of the Escort and the A.D.C. will 
conduct the V.I.P.s to a place of 
safety.’ 

Then one of those bespectacled, 
chair-borne types in the Secretariat 
produced the opprobrious title: 
“Are you going on this walk of 
H.E.’s?” This WALK ! 


The Sungei Pahang is the greatest 
river in Malaya and its biggest 
tributary is the Sungei Tembeling. 
The Tembeling rises in the north 
of Pahang, in its turn the largest 
State in the Federation. From the 
mountain range that encircles the 
north of the State, dozens of lesser 
tributaries flow into the Tembeling. 
Beyond that range lies the smaller 
State of Trengganu, and stretching 
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up into those mountains are the 
several tributaries of the Dungun 
River that flows to the China Sea, 

When the invading Japanese forces 
landed along the lovely beaches of 
Malaya’s east coast, the government 
officials of Trengganu and their 
farnilies found their normal line of 
retyeat denied to them. There was 
only one possible route, and that 
was: through unmapped, almost un- 
inhabited territory ; up the Dungun 
to its tieadwaters, over the mountains, 
and town the Tembeling to the 
railwaj in Pahang. It was the 
middle: of the monsoon. Old and 
young, *nen, women and children, 
they dif it. The journey must 
have bee}: almost heart-breaking in 
a literal si;nse. 

After thé ‘war, an energetic British 
Adviser did. the same trip—perhaps 
for fun, peihaps in tribute to the 
refugees who had passed that way 
some ten years earlier. His account 
had excited the interest of the 
High Commissioner. Now, with 
his term of office nearly expended, 
the latter put aside his papers for a 
few days to pit his physical powers 
against the Jungle. 


The darkness of the station plat- 
form was patched with pools of 
light that shone on bustling travellers 
and their unsophisticated miscellany 
of baggage. The night air was 
relatively cool, but the windows of 
the carriages were lowered, and 
those who had secured seats leaned 
out to repeat their farewells and to 
banter with those who still sought 
space. 





The A.D.C. and I stood together, 
feeling early-morningish. Not so 
His Excellency. With sombre gaze 
Derek surveyed his master, who was 
chatting to a party of dancing-girls 
occupying the second-class coach. 

“?*Dunno where he gets the 
energy,” grumbled Derek. “ All 
those farewell tours these last 
weeks should’ve had him completely 
whacked. Come to think of it, 
those look like the popsies we saw 
at the dinner down the river. Might 
have a closer look.” And the aide 
mooched over towards the group 
round the carriage window. 

My other companion, the local 
chief of police, chuckled. 

“* An armed officer will at all 
times be in close attendance upon 
His Excellency,’” he quoted. 


The narrow-gauge train rocked 
down the single track, the lamps 
in the carriages throwing rectangles 
of yellow light across the curtains 
of jungle that hemmed us in. By 
the time we reached the tiny wayside 
halt that serves the confluence of 
the Tembeling and the Pahang, 
grey light was filtering through the 
foliage. The operational time-table 
allowed us ten minutes for de- 
training, embussing (with scout car 
and escort) and for the mile of 
bumpy track through a _ rubber 
estate to the river-bank. But H.E. 
had been admiring my ‘sweat- 
towel’ and deploring that deficiency 
in his own kit; so extra time was 
expended in the tiny hamlet at 
the foot of the jetty. 


Operational secrecy had been pre- 
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served to the extent that three 
large dugout perahus filled with 
armed men had tied up beside the 
jetty without rousing the slumber- 
ing villagers. Or had it? It seemed 
almost unbelievable that these shop- 
keepers could persist so long in 
sleep while two lusty sergeant- 
majors and I don’t know how many 
sergeants thumped on their doors 
and shutters and announced the 
pressing need of The Great And 
The Good. And—Allah ordained 
it—two-thirds of these Great Sleepers 
had unbarred their squeaky doors 
before one who sold sweat-towels 
came to the surface. 

At last, sartorially complete and 
uniform, we V.I.P.s suffered our- 
selves to be led down the steep 
bank of the river, to be greeted by 
the grins from some thirty Malay 
faces. Oh, yes, and one equally 
grinning Indian face almost engulfed 
by the accoutrements of a radio- 
operator. 

The moment we were seated, 
three thirty - horsepower outboard 
motors (of the type euphemistically 
termed ‘ silent”) howled into con- 
certed life, and the convoy swept 
off at high speed. This may have 
impressed the chief of police who 
was left saluting on the bank, but 
it was an unpopular acceleration 
with the bowmen, each of whom 
had received unexpectedly a large 
lapful of river before the hulls lifted 
to their task. 


Midday found us far up the 
Tembeling. The lower reaches had 
been calm and deep, and we had 
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made reassuringly rapid progress. 
Even so, one craft had dropped 
behind with engine trouble. We 
ate our lunch on a sandbank while 
waiting for the laggard to catch up, 
and this gave the radio-operator a 
chance to set up his aerial and tap 
out a report to base. Energetic as 
ever, H.E. prowled among the 
little circles of men who squatted 
around small smudgy fires on the 
beach. Derek quietly turned away 
in order that his conscience might 
not be aroused by the ‘at all times 
in close attendance’ clause. Next 
time he glanced round, “ Good 
Lord!” he exclaimed. “ The Old 
Man’s grinding the hand-generator.” 
To good effect, too, for the grinning 
operator now announced that contact 
had been established. 

The platoon commander came 
over to us, munching a piece of 
bully. “ We get to the first of the 
rapids a mile above here,” he 
announced. ‘“‘We’ve got a local 
boatman who knows the river as 
high as Kuala Sat. He’s not as 
worried about the rapids as about 
the shallows higher up. He says 
the river’s unusually low, and the 
last supply-boat that went up had 
to be poled and dragged nearly 
all the way.” 

He paused reflectively, and glanced 
over at the laden perahus. “‘ We’ve 
got a hell of a load there.” 

We had. Derek and I strolled 
over to the boat in which we had 
been travelling. The hull was 
crammed well above the gunwale 
with really massive stores. There 
were cases of rations, great drums 


of petrol, boxes of ammunition, 
spare clothes and footwear, and 
each man’s personal pack weighing 
perhaps fifty or sixty pounds. And 
these were not light planked hulls ; 
they were big dugouts hollowed out 
of great jungle logs. 

Clamped to the stern of each 
hull was a large, hooded outboard- 
engine, its nether parts tilted out 
of the water. Already the red 
paint of the propeller blades had 
disappeared and their leading edges 
shone with the honing they had 
suffered in the sandy shallows. Atop 
each pile of gear lay a second, 
lighter, motor provided as a spare 
and for use in conditions unfavour- 
able to the greater draught of the 
heavier machines. 

A boatman crouched in the water 
tinkering with the propeller of his 
motor. He looked up at us and 
shook his head mournfully and 
pointed. 

“Three sheer-pins gone already, 
tuan. Two broken on logs, and 
the third dropped out of my pocket. 
Mark my words, we shall be using 
nails or bent wire before the day 
is out. These motors are too big. 
We asked for eighteen-horsepower 
ones, but the lorry bringing them 
over the mountains went off the 
road, and the engines are lost 
down the hillside.” 

Behind us a whistle blew, and 
the men rapidly gathered their 
mess-tins and trooped back to the 
boats. I embarked with the platoon 
commander. 

“ The first rapid’s just round the 
corner,” he announced. As he 
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spoke I saw it ahead. A chaos of 
tumbled rocks, stranded logs, a 
broken raft tilted at a crazy angle, 
and a few stunted bushes dammed 
the river, leaving a passage some 
five yards wide beneath the left 
bank. Water foamed around and 
between an array of ugly rocks, 

At the foot of the rapid the boat 
drew into the shallows and we 
stepped out on ridges of boulders 
that were like the moraines of some 
glacier. The bowman paid out, not 
a rope, but a coil of rattan quite 
one hundred feet long. The police- 
men secured their weapons among 
the packages in the boat and took 
their places along the tow-line. 
With others on either side to steady 
the hull, and the powerful shoulders 
of the steersman under the stern, 
we began the long haul. It was 
very heavy and painful going. The 
tumbling water was opaque, so it 
was not possible to see the great 
stones among which we must plant 
our feet. Nor, if one was pulling 
honestly and faithfully keeping one’s 
place in the team, was it possible 
to avoid the pitfall that the man 
ahead had just vacated. 

The caterpillar of sweating, curs- 
ing men advanced slowly and jerkily. 
At intervals somebody would drop 
to his knees, the pent-up water 
sweeping him to the shoulders. 
The heavy boat grounded on a 
giant among boulders, bringing the 
procession to a ragged halt, hanging 
on the line. The voice of the 
sergeant-major was heard raised in 
exhortation. Three men leapt for 
the punting-poles and levered the 


boat to one side ; it tilted, and water 
lapped the gunwale. Then it swung 
clear of the obstruction and the string 
of men staggered forward again. 

Another jerk, and the boat was 
arrested in the funnel where the 
full force of the river was con- 
centrated in a dashing mill-race. 
Curving plumes of white water rose 
on either side of the stem. They 
looked like the bow-wave of a 
speedboat, but speed there was 
none. From the rear, Tony, the 
stocky police lieutenant, splashed 
forward to fill a gap in the towing 
party. H.E., who had been taking 
a photograph, looped his camera 
high about his neck and joined the 
chain-gang. Raising his considerable 
voice, Tony started counting “‘ Satu. 
Dua. Tiga.” We strained and 
staggered; some of us subsided 
into the water, the boat shuddered, 
moved a yard, and halted again. 

“Hold it!” cried Tony, and 
turned to bawl at the boat following 
behind. At his order a pole was 
driven between the rocks and the 
boat made fast to it. Half the team 
broke away and came up through 
the shallows to reinforce us. Again 
we bent to the task, throwing our 
weight against the rattan until our 
noses were but a few inches above 
the water, and there was a danger 
that our feet would be swept from 
under us. 

The extra help tipped the balance. 
Slowly the heavy craft was drawn 
forward through the worst of the 
torrent, over a further shallow stretch 
of painful boulders, and into the 
peace of a great pool at the head of 
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the rapid. Thankfully, the men 
dropped the rattan and stood, bodies 
slack, panting and looking at the 
red weals on their palms. 

But not for long. The voices of 
Lieutenant Tony and the sergeant- 
major rose in unsympathetic and 
inharmonious duet. Their orders 
were not received with general 
enthusiasm; with shoulders droop- 
ing eloquently our team and their 
late helpers turned downstream to 
bring up the other boats. But 
always there is some undaunted 
humourist in a group of Malays. 
A puckish little man skipped to the 
crest of the highest rock, beat his 
chest with his fists and ululated the 
well-known cry of Tarzan of the Apes. 
Then, hopping from his perch, he 
went scudding over the breakneck 
ground, arms hanging loose in a fine 
mimicry of a chimpanzee. Another 
was encouraged to cap this effort 
with some obscure obscenity, and 
with a gust of chuckles the whole 
gang pattered off to their heavy task. 

Derek and I looked sideways at 
H.M.’s representative, seeking a lead 
for the V.I.P.’s role in all this hard 
labour. We did not have to wait 
lon. os 

When finally the ladder of water 
that is called Jeram Tabong was left 
behind, we three were all much 
wetter, more bruised and more 
weary. Yet in spite of what the 
A.D.C, and I thought was no mere 
gesture but a fine contribution of 
manly strength, before the next 
obstacle was tackled we V.I.P.s 
were split up—one per boat. With- 
out actually calling us an Awkward 


Squad, Lieutenant Tony, splashing 
beside me, explained, “‘ You see, 
you’re all tall chaps, too tall to 
give a real good pull. . . and your 
feet get in the way of the mata- 
matas behind you.” Tony himself 
was no taller than his Malay 
constables. 

There were ten rapids. “ Every 
one different and every one a 
bastard,” said somebody in un- 
guberanatorial language. There was 
only one that did not involve a 
painful and exhausting haul, and 
that was unexpected. Jeram Be- 
limbing—the usual chute of water, 
half sinisterly smooth and half 
leaping waves, on either side a 
high reef of rock almost hidden 
under boulders and the _ great 
whitened logs of former floods. 
Nobody told us that we were not 
to disembark. There was the usual 
slackening of speed as we crossed 
the gently revolving pool at the 
foot of the obstacle. The more 
eager spirits swung their legs over 
the bulwarks. Then suddenly there 
was a deep growl of full power 
applied to the propeller. There 
were surprised shouts as some slipped 
overboard and others fell backwards 
amongst the cargo and equipment. 
The heavy boat thrust forward, its 
bows tilted upwards, on either side 
an arc of rushing water rose, lipped 
the sides, and spilled inwards. 

Struggling to recover my balance 
I felt the craft rise like a car on a 
helter-skelter. We skimmed close 
by rounded rocks, black and running 
with water. Waves slapped con- 
fusedly against us, and their crests 
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curled inwards. We could see the 
top ahead of us, and unconsciously 
we cried encouragement as if urg- 
ing on a show-jumper. Right under 
the bow rolled the biggest wave of 
all, opaque, streaked with lines of 
force, powerful, menacing. The 
bow failed to rise; instead it 
ploughed obstinately into that solid- 
looking obstruction. Momentum 
was lost. We hung there quiver- 
ing, our bow and the wave seemingly 
locked in the motionless combat of 
all-in wrestlers. Behind us the 
much-advertised whispering power 
of the motor forgot its customary 
discretion and howled apprehension 
as the propeller slipped. I grabbed 
the gunwales, expecting that at any 
moment the inexorable wave would 
hug us to its bosom and sweep us 
with ever-increasing velocity onto 
the rocks that lay behind. 

For long, tense moments the 
scenery stood still. Then the ravings 
of the motor dropped an octave and 
the propeller bit again. Cunningly 
the steersman juggled his throttle 
so that the maximum power was 
held on the brink of slip. The 
boat began to move again, slowly, 
slowly. The wave scrabbled in- 
effectually against our sides as its 
grip was broken, and received a 
final kick from the outboard motor 
as we shook it off. The sound of 
the engine died away as we glided 
into the shallows of a welcoming 
pool, 

Those of us who remained in 
the boat relaxed, exchanging grins 
of relief and making exaggerated 
gestures of wiping sweat from our 


brows. The steersman shook his 
head with a wealth of meaning, 
tilted his motor to peer solicitously 
at its propeller, and gratefully patted 
its casing. Behind us, those who 
literally had fallen by the wayside 
came clambering up the bank, pro- 
testing their relief at having missed 
a frightening experience. Farther 
back, the remaining boats’ crews 
disembarked with studied delibera- 
tion and uncoiled their tow-lines. 


By three in the afternoon we 
were above the rapids. We had 
planned to spend the night at 
Kampong Bantal. The map showed 
loop after loop of the river ahead 
of us, about twenty miles in all. 
In the early morning the boats 
had covered a good eight miles in 
an hour, in spite of the current. 
It was a fine afternoon with no 
indications of the evening storms 
that are frequent in hilly country. 
Prospects of maintaining our schedule 
seemed good. 

I leaned back on my V.LP. 
cushions. Cushioning of V.I.P.s 
on this trip was somewhat spartan ; 
each of us was provided with two 
kapok life-jackets—below and behind. 
Even that concession was accepted 
with a sense of guilt, based on 
memories of dire penalties for such 
misuse of H.M.’s property in a 
wartime trooper. 

I was hungry and rather tired, 
and I allowed my imagination to 
forecast our night’s lodging. Kam- 
pong Bantal was forewarned of our 
visit. There was little doubt that 
its backwoods community would 
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strain all resources to entertain their 
distinguished guest. My guess was 
that there would be a curry: a 
large curry with a variety of highly- 
spiced dishes, red with chilli and 
creamy with coconut. And of course 
mounds of perfectly cooked rice, 
probably the delicately-tinted saffron 
rice. I did not know how H.E. 
and his A.D.C. would tackle those 
succulent dishes, and I did not 
much care; personally, I was 
planning to make a beast of myself. 
After all, I had risen jolly early, and 
had a long and very strenuous day. 
For the rest of the trip we should 
probably be living off operational 
rations, so I owed it to myself to 
stoke up. Of course a bathe first ; 
looking down at myself, it was clear 
that I not only wanted a bath—I 
needed one. Clean clothes, too. 


Then perhaps a stroll in the gloaming : 
to get the stiffness out of cramped’ 


limbs. That would serve to perfect 
my appetite for that marvellous 


“ Chelaka!” The expletive from 
the bowman broke in upon my 
reverie. I looked up. One hundred 
yards ahead the leading boat was 
stopped in the middle of the broad 
fiver, its crew stooping over it. The 
steersman was tilting his engine. 
Even as I watched, the second 
boat slewed to port and came to 
an abrupt stop as its motor died. 
I saw the A.D.C. jump out; the 
water reached scarcely higher than 
his ankles. 

My boatman dipped his punting- 
pole and brought it up dripping. 
He turned, and with a shrug and a 
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gesture indicated to us the depth 
of the water; a little more than a 
span. The steersman cut his engine, 
and even as its sound died away I 
heard the crunch of gravel against 
our keel. 

“ Everybody out!” Tony shouted 
crisply. “ Now—satu, dua, tiga, 
heave. Again! Satu, dua, tiga... .” 


An hour later, the platoon com- 
mander awaited us in the shallows 
as we pushed, poled and grunted up 
to him. 

“ H.E.’s agreed we can’t possibly 
make Bantal, sir. We're going to 
stop the night at Kampong Sat. 
That’s only four miles on, and,” 
he waved his map-case, “it looks 
as if the going might be a bit 
easier. 

** Make sure your chap hugs the 


~ Gutside bank at all the corners; the 


current’s stronger, but there ought 
to be enough depth for the out- 
board.” 

Lacking breath for speech, I 
nodded and plodded dumbly on. 
Twenty yards ahead, a small Malay 
skipped a zigzag course, probing 
with a pole to seek an extra inch or 
two of water. In front of me, a 
constable stumbled, cursed, and 
grunted a warning of some hidden 
snag. In turn I stubbed my toes, 
stumbled, and repeated the warning. 

From the leading boat came the 
sudden bark of an engine, a welcome 
sound, Like marionettes, we all 
raised our bowed heads and swung 
the boat towards the deeper water. 
A few more paces and our bowman 
sank to his hips. At once the watch- 
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ful steersman tugged his starter- 
cord, and thankfully we sprawled 
over the sides of the boat as it slid 
forward. 


Kampong Sat consisted of about 
fifty Malay huts scattered along the 
river-bank for more than a mile. 
The school, the headman’s house 
and the guru’s house formed the 
civic centre, but scarcely another 
roof-top was visible. A bamboo 
fence encircled the playground. 
Beyond it lay, in succession, pungent 
weeds, dense bushes and scattered 
trees. From the fence, a steep path 
worn by many feet had cut its own 
deep gully in the high flood-bank. 
Below the bank was a long, flat 
stretch of sand. Anchored there 
were the bathing-rafts of the villagers 
—each of three or four big logs 
bound together, and in the middle 
a small enclosure walled with palm- 
thatch, where the bather might 
perform ablutions with modesty. 

Our boats were drawn up in the 
shallows. The policemen were busy- 
ing themselves round the craft and 
among the little bivouacs that they 
had erected on the sand. Beyond 
them squatted the villagers studying 
intently every move of the visitors. 
Small cooking- fires puffed their 
streamers of smoke into the still 
air. In midstream an elderly and 
benign gentleman wearing a goatee 
beard and a haji’s cap crouched in 
the bows of a ridiculously small 
perahu. The current tugged at the 
anchor-rope and lipped the inch of 
freeboard. The elderly gent appeared 
oblivious of the bustle on shore. His 
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gaze was glued on his fishing-line. 
He was motionless except for his 
jaws that slowly revolved a betel- 
quid. 

The schoolhouse had been put 
completely at our disposal, and a 
party of constables was busy stack- 
ing desks and benches, and erecting 
camp-beds and mosquito-nets. Not 
conventional beds these—just a 
canvas deck, and the rest, bamboos 
and jungle poles fashioned anew 
each day. Sharp jungle knives rose 
and fell on all sides as the bamboos 
were notched and chopped to size. 
This seemed no place for us, and 
H.E. suggested a walk. 

As we left the schoolhouse I saw 
Lieutenant Tony stooping over a 
ration-box. Realisation struck me: 
many miles upstream the feast 
waited ....and there were no 
honoured and ravenous guests. Here 
... Tony dragged out four small 
tins of Meat-and-Veg. 


It was early, horribly early—an 
hour before dawn and very dark. 
By the inadequate light of a torch 
I picked my way down the steep 
and slippery bank to the river. 
Darker shapes in the general dark- 
ness betrayed canvas shelters and 
shrouded figures dotted about the 
sand. In one tent an oily flame, 
yellow and feeble, cast shadows 
over the fly-sheet as the occupants 
began to stir. From it came that 
chorus of coughs and expectorations 
with which the East greets the 
dawn. A crouching figure emerged, 
straightened himself, tugged his 
sarong more tightly about him and 
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lurched away from the pool of 
light. The river, wet blackness 
streaked with paler gleams, slid 
by oilily, silent except where it 
gurgled under the hulls of our 
perahus. Overhead, the morning 
mist lay like a grey ceiling, cutting 
off the tops of the slender betel- 
palms and the grotesque kapok-trees 
on the far bank. 

Beastly early; beastly comfort- 
less. No early-morning tea to start 
the day aright; no neat tray beside 
the bed. No hot shaving-water. 
Damp clothes, dark with yesterday’s 
sweat. Damp boots, hard and gritty 
with yesterday’s gravel. Equipment, 
discarded lightly at bedtime, now 
to be groped for and clamped— 
stiff with dew—on one’s cold body. 
A cheerless prospect... . Why do 
we do it? Why leave voluntarily 
the comfort of carpets, beds, tables 
and chairs, H. & C. mod. san., 
and a decent wardrobe, to flog 
through the ulu? Why? We get 
little encouragement from our wives 
before we leave, and not much 
sympathy when we return with 
scratched limbs, oozing leech-bites, 
and possibly an attack of fever to 
follow. I have gone to the jungle 
many times but I still do not know 
why. Perhaps because it makes us 
more appreciative of modern com- 
forts when the trek is over. 

I turned back and groped towards 
the schoolhouse, its corrugated roof 
gleaming unearthly in a sudden 
shaft of moonlight. Two figures 
loomed up and strode past me 
silently. H.E. making purposefully 
for the boundary fence. And Derek 

Q 


. . . ‘the A.D.C. will be in close 
attendance at all times. eee 


By the second evening we were 
even further behind schedule. It 
had been an absolute swine of a 
day. Hellish hot. No shade, because 
the notorious 1926 floods had swept 
every tree from the banks. A 
broad river-bed cradling an entirely 
inadequate stream. Exposed sand- 
bars throwing up heat into our 
faces and blinding glare into our 
eyes. 

And now evening was approach- 
ing. It brought with it fat drops 
of rain, cooling our sweating brows 
but threatening a comfortless camp- 
making. The scenery did not help. 
Low banks had given way to pre- 
cipitous hills that dropped straight 
to a fringe of boulders. 

The convoy was scattered along 
a mile of the serpentine valley. 
The leading boat was barely visible. 
A pale-grey curtain, triangular with 
clearly defined margins, swung down 
from the hills on our left and veiled 
the view ahead. A real tropical 
squall, this. The waters of the river 
seemed to become effervescent as 
the close-packed drops rebounded 
from the surface. They sizzled 
audibly as the rain rushed at us 
and engulfed us. In a moment 
we were isolated in a small world 
of falling water. It beat on our 
bowed shoulders and backs, it washed 
the stinging sweat out of our scalps 
into our eyes, and it bounced back 
off the deck into our faces. 

Streaming water, almost breathing 
water, we plodded onwards with 








averted gaze, listening for the gravel 
to grate under the keel of the boat, 
judging the direction of the channel 
by the emphasis of that grating 
and the resistance to our thrust. 
At my heels the sergeant-major 
grunted, nudged the man behind 
him, and with an expressive toss 
of his chin indicated the waters 
rising through the floorboards. With- 
out a word the constable swung 
himself into the boat, ripped up 
a plank and began bailing with 
half a coconut-shell. Much of the 
product of his labours splashed 
over me. I ignored his unwitting 
clumsiness. I couldn’t be any wetter. 
As we trudged round the bend, 
the force of the rain abated as 
suddenly as it had begun. The 
thrashing roar of its assault on the 
vegetation receded as it swept up 
the other slope of the valley. The 
leading boat was revealed directly 
ahead, surrounded by its crew in 
attitudes of extreme fatigue. His 
Excellency was sitting waist-deep 
in the river, shoulders slumped, 
hands clasped round knees, apparently 
contemplating the drops of water 
falling from the brim of his hat. 
Beside him, Lieutenant Tony rolled 
damp tobacco in a limp cigarette- 
paper. We looked at each other 
and shook our heads. We had 
neither need nor energy to speak. 
A tiny stream tumbled down 
shelves of black rock, overhung by 
jungle bowed under the weight of 
the departing squall. The escort 
commander splashed towards us 
from the bank. 
“T’m afraid we'll have to camp 
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here, sir. It’s pretty awful, but if 
we clear the scrub up there we may 
be able to pitch the tents.” 

We looked up at the steep tangle 
of elephant-grass, wild gingers and 
vines. It looked most uninviting. 
It dripped steadily. Far worse, it 
was on a slope so steep that no 
sleeper could remain on a bed 
erected there, and the ground could 
be expected to flow with water 
from the heights above. 

I grabbed the map, squeezed the 
water out of my eyebrows, looked 
unavailingly for my spectacles, and 
glared mistily at the loops depicting 
the Tembeling valley. 

“Look! Judging by the slope, 
we must be between these contours. 
Well, there’s a river marked on the 
right just along there—it can’t be 
much more than round the next 
corner. Why not press on a bit 
longer? There’s usually a sand- 
bank at a kwala, and, anyway, 
nothing could be worse than this 
ruddy-awful place.” I spoke in 
what I intended to be a confident 
tone, though really none of us was 
sure of our exact position on the 
map. 

Whether it was the obvious un- 
suitability of the site or my eloquence 
does not matter; H.E. nodded, 
and the platoon commander gave 
the signal to resume the struggle. 
Before we left the tiny fall we filled 
our bottles with crystal-clear, cool 
water—much superior to the warm, 
muddy stuff that we had been 
scooping from the river throughout 
the parching afternoon. 

I bent my considerable height 
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to the uncomfortable working-level 
and began to shove. Slowly we 
dragged our massive craft over the 
shallows. Ahead, an optimistic 
engineer tugged his motor into life. 
There was a brief roar of exhaust 
followed by the less happy sounds 
of a propeller whetting its blades 
on gravel. The noise ended abruptly. 
We pushed. 

At the apex of the bend there 
was a brief respite when the craft 
floated freely in the narrow channel 
under the bank. Those on the 
inside barged their way through 
drooping, sodden vegetation and 
received the customary quota of 
frantic koringga ants from their 
nests of sewn leaves. I peered 
anxiously ahead to discern whether 
my map-reading would be justified. 
The crew of the leading boat were 
half-way up the next reach, and 
now they swung across the stream 
dragging their craft over a sandbank. 
One of them turned towards us, 
waving and pointing to the left bank. 

By the time we had caught up 
with the leaders their boat was 
already drawn up on an expanse 
of flat gravel. Bluc smoke curled 
from a row of little fires on the 
sandbank beyond. H.E. and his 
A.D.C. were seated on a log, empty- 
ing sand and gravel out of their 
canvas boots. There was a large 
hole in His Excellency’s sock. From 
the jungle slopes came the ringing 
of jungle knives and the crack of 
falling saplings. Our own men 
joined the orderly commotion while 
the platoon commander waded along 
the high bank of yellow sand, 


apportioning areas of the bivouac 
site. 

Setting aside the daunting weight 

of fuel, rations and spares in the 
boats, the Police Field Force were 
equipped to travel very light. We 
were intrigued to see what materials 
for a camp might emerge from their 
packs. 
An hour later we were able to 
sample their handiwork. In a row 
stood three little translucent green 
tents. These consisted each of a 
single sheet of light plastic stretched 
over a triangular frame of jungle 
poles. At a suitable height on the 
two ends of the frame were lashed 
bamboo poles threaded through 
sleeves in the sides of a strip of 
canvas. This was the bed. The 
two ends of the shelter were open, 
but only driving rain would incom- 
mode us. 

In due order of precedence we 
chose each our own tent and, like 
Big Bear, Medium-sized Bear and 
Little Bear, we sampled our beds. 
Big Bear at once fell through his 
with a rending crack of bamboo. 
He was the lightest of us, too; 
all that seniority must have added 
weight. Somewhat awed by the 
mishap, two sergeants hastened to 
replace the broken pole—a simple 
operation, for groves of the stuff 
arched over our heads. 


About mid-morning of the follow- 
ing day the boats brought us to our 
immediate destination, the confluence 
of the Tembeling with a tributary 
called the Lurut. Our march was 
to take us up this stream. Well 





rested after a dry and undisturbed 
night’s sleep, we had completed the 
journey at a much better speed. 
Now the boats were drawn up by 
a sandspit, and the men were 
assembling their packs and weapons, 
drawing rations, snatching a hurried 
meal, emptying the boats, and 
generally preparing themselves for 
the trail. A few of them were 
gathered round the boats, staring 
at the tilted outboard motors. The 
objects of their scrutiny were the 
propellers; these were now about 
a third of their original diameter 
and as sharp as razors. The boat- 
men who had the task of returning 
downstream with their charges shook 
their heads ruefully and darkly 
predicted trouble. 

Presently the whistle blew, men 
shouldered into the harness of their 
packs, grabbed their carbines and 
fell into place. The head of the 
column pushed aside the arching 
fronds of wild gingers and began 
wading up the clear waters of the 
Lurut. A great deal of the next 
forty-eight hours was to be spent 
wading. . . . Sometimes we skirted 
deep pools, edging over slippery 
ribs of rock or stumbling on boulders 
and shingle. Where the water was 
shallow we sloshed through it, 
splashing ourselves and each other 
until we were comprehensively wet 
from the waist downwards. Water 
gurgled around our toes and spirted 
from the eyelets of our boots. Now 
and then the clatter of metal on 
rock signified that somebody had 
lost his footing. 

After two hours of such progress, 
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eased a few times by short cuts 
over a jungle-clad promontory, we 
turned up a ravine and shortly 
clambered out of it onto a spur. 
Ahead of us the narrow tracks 
wound upwards, making no con- 
cession to the very steep gradient. 
The platoon commander halted and 
leant his weight on his big jungle 
knife. Pantingly he addressed us. 

“The recce party says it’s hellish 
steep for at least a couple of hours, 
and if it rains watch out you don’t 
slip. We'll take a rest about every 
quarter’ve an hour. There’s a 
spring just ahead, and anybody 
whose waterbottle isn’t full, go and 
fill it now. There’s no more water 
between here and the top, and they 
seem to think there’s not much 
there. 

“We'll have to take it slowly 
’cos the radio-operator’s lost a 
toe-nail. Some of the others’ll 
have to take it in turn carrying his 
pack.” 

He shrugged his Bergen rucsac 
into an easier position, picked up 
his map-case, and turned to begin 
the climb. Obediently we followed. 
Slow it was, and more tiring in a 
column than it would be for a lone 
traveller. It was not possible to 
maintain an even rhythm. Any 
loss of traction on the rapidly 
muddying slope would throw a 
heavily-laden man out of balance, 
and he must hait to recover himself. 
Behind him, followers found them- 
selves obstructed and had to halt 
suddenly too. Starting again, per- 
haps faced with an extra high step 
over a root, was a great effort. 
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Whoever was responsible for the 
whistle signals seemed to have no 
more breath to blow; when the 
leader stopped and flopped to the 
ground, we all flopped with him. 
We gasped and panted, and rolled 
our eyes at each other in dumb 
eloquence. The unwise pulled at 
their waterbottles. Around us the 
jungle was silent. There was no 
sign of wild- game and no sound 
of birds. From across the valley 
came the wailing of a _ gibbon. 
The great trees towered over us, 
supported on the steep slope by 
the blades of their buttress roots 
that extended six feet above the 
ground. Their crests were entwined 
with lianas, vines, strangling figs 
and thorny rattan. There were 
orchid plants by the score, yet 
no flowers. Everything was green 
or brown; beneath our feet the 
soil was brick-red. 

In a few places a jungle giant 
had recently fallen, dragging with 
it a host of lesser trees and a veil 
of epiphytes, tearing a vista through 
which we could look across the 
valley to other steep ridges and 
crests. Somewhere down there the 
stream by which we had come 
writhed round the mountain spurs. 
From some small fall or cataract 
there came to our ears the tantalising 
cool sound of dropping water. Some- 
body stirred, and we dragged our- 
selves to our feet and turned again 
to the merciless slope. 

I found myself counting every 
step, with the mental reservation 
that I might not endure more 
than two hundred paces before the 


next halt. I plodded on, my eyes 
on the heels of the man ahead of 
me, “. . . ninety-eight, ninety-nine, 
one hundred . . . one hundred and 
one, two, three... .” I reached two 
hundred and still the painfully slow 
procession twisted upwards between 
the tree-trunks and over the exposed 
roots. Somewhere ahead was the 
high ringing sound of a tempered 
blade as the leading scout slashed 
at the lianas and the thorny fronds 
of rattan. 

I gave up counting and sub- 
stituted a hymn—but silently. “On- 
ward—Chris-tian . . .” (a stumble) 
* s0-ol-diers miar-chi-chi . . . ah, 
that’s better . . . ching—as-to-war. 
With the .. .” 

The men ahead turned off the 
track and slumped to the ground. 
I ceased my soundless song abruptly 
and followed suit, to sit with pound- 
ing heart and my head drooping 
to my knees. Somewhere above a 
man was retching. Nearer to me, 
the radio-operator with the injured 
toe leant back against a tree with 
his eyes closed. He was a very 
dusky Tamil, but his face looked 
quite pale with pain and fatigue. 

H.E. appeared below us, moving 
steadily upwards past the seated 
men. On his back was somebody’s 
pack. Obviously he was quite at 
ease; yet he was the eldest of the 
party. I made a mental note that 
now I, too, must take over some- 
body’s pack. I looked across at 
the radio-operator; well, thank 
goodness, somebody had already 
relieved him of his leaden box of 
tricks. 
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Above me men were dragging 
themselves to their feet. I winked 
at the radio-man and he grinned 
back. We linked hands to pull 
ourselves to our feet. He had no 
burden for me to carry. The man 
in front looked fresh enough as 
he twanged his pack-straps. Oh, 
well; no need to offer aid just 
now. I adjusted the buckle of my 
own light harness. The big ammuni- 
tion pouches in which I carried 
cameras and other personal impedi- 
menta limited my leg movements 
on the highest obstacles. 

As the rhythm of the climb was 
resumed I rejected the hymn as un- 
suitable—not soldiers, mostly not 
Christians, and this march not made 
by the necessity of war but for 
so-called pleasure. 

So the assault progressed. It 
was not all so bad. At intervals 
the gradient eased and for a few 
yards we walked on almost level 
ground. But always the next stage 
started so steeply that we had 
to haul ourselves up, grasping 
at undergrowth which presented 
thorns for the unwary. Then at 
last the heels of the man ahead 
sank below my fixed gaze and 
stayed below. My body seemed 
momentarily buoyant as I came 
over the crest. 

The platoon commander stood at 
the side of the track counting us as 
we passed. 

“The recce party says it goes 
flat for about half a mile and then 
there’s another steep bit—but not 
for very long. We'll halt at the 
foot and wait for stragglers. I 


hope they get a shift on; it'll be 
dark before long.” 


An hour later we reached our 
goal for that day. This was a little 
col on the ridge that divides the 
States of Pahang and Trengganu. 
We were many miles behind 
schedule ; we had planned to reach 
the headwaters of the Dungun that 
evening, but it was not possible to 
go farther. Already it was past 
the usual hour for making camp. 
And there was no water ahead; 
indeed it was a freak of nature that 
provided water at this one point 
so high on the ridge. As we cast 
off our loads (I had done my duty 
with somebody else’s pack for the 
last mile), we could hear the feeble 
tinkle of water not far down the steep 
slope. Soon we found it: a very 
small stream of clear, cold water 
flowing in a natural trough along 
the almost precipitous mountain- 
side. H.E. and I each scraped and 
dammed a hip-bath in the clay bed. 

When we returned to the ridge 
we found most of the men busily 
erecting the tiny tents; but some, 
including the escort commander 
whose pack was vast, still lay 
exhausted on the ground. I 
remembered that I carried a hip- 
flask... . 

That was the most confined camp 
I have ever known. The flat top 
of the ridge was about twelve feet 
wide and its sides dropped away 
abruptly. The upper branches of 
trees growing only a few feet distant 
from the edge were level with us. 
The tents occupied much of this 
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narrow platform and the cooking- 
fires took up the remaining space, 
so that one had to stride over them 
in order to get past. 

H.E., still fresher than most and 
stimulated by a tot from the flask, 
spotted the radio-operator checking 
over his set. “ Let’s have a signal- 
pad!” he exclaimed. “If he can 
contact Lipis, I'd like to send 
greetings to the two sultans to tell 
them I’ve got a foot in each of 
their States.” 

As I dropped asleep not long 
after darkness had fallen, the 
generator was still whining and the 
operator’s singsong voice cried in 
the night, “ Sixty-six calling sixty- 
five, sixty-six calling sixty-five. Can 
you hear me? Over!” 

I do not know whether Their 
Highnesses ever received the message. 


** Well, all I can say is, thank God 
we didn’t have to climb this side,” 
growled Derek, busy washing off 
clay. He certainly was grubby, and 
a great wild ginger flower like a 
glorious flame-coloured water-lily 
protruding from his breast-pocket 
looked utterly incongruous. The 
legs and behinds of most of the 
men around us were smeared with 
mire, evidence of unintentional ac- 
celeration on the two-thousand-foot 
mud-slide that we had just descended. 

Close at hand, His Excellency was 
using unparliamentary language and 
peering disgustedly under the skirts 
of his bush-jacket. Leeches! Lots 
of virile, hungry, looping leeches. 
Black leeches, green and brown 
leeches, and leeches grape - like, 


purple, bursting with our blood. 
Rarely have I picked up so many 
in such a short time. H.E. had one 
even on his chin. 

The platoon commander and his 
lieutenant were perched on a boulder 
in midstream where the leeches 
could not reach them, prodding at 
the misted talc of the map-case. 
I waded over to join them. The 
leader tapped a spent match-head 
on the closely-laid contour lines. 

“ We came down either this ridge, 
or this. We’re probably here, now. 
The recce sergeant says the boats 
can’t possibly get higher than Pasir 
Raja, there. No, all these villages 
marked upstream of Pasir Raja 
were evacuated early in the Emer- 
gency. There’s not even a path 
left, and we’d never get through if 
we had to cut our way—you know 
what abandoned clearings are like! 
And the leeches’d be bloody all the 
way. They all say we'll have to 
wade down the river—same as they 
did coming up. 

“If H.E. agrees, I think we'd 
better have food now, and then 
press on. With any luck we might 
get through to Pasir Raja in the 
day, and that'll bring us up to 
schedule.” 

We did not have any luck, and 
so Pasir Raja was not reached that 
day. All through the hot noontide 
we ploughed along the bed of the 
Sungei Dungun. The sun blazed 
down on us, and the water dazzlingly 
reflected its light into our eyes. The 
river was like the Lurut, but bigger 
and with multiple snags, pitfalls 
and obstructions. 
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Where the banks narrowed, whole 
trees brought down by monsoon 
floods had lodged. Behind them had 
banked up a mass of minor flotsam : 
branches, splintered bamboo, spiny 
rattan and tangled vines. Over 
these we clambered precariously, or 
perhaps found a tunnel left by the 
receding waters through which we 
might crawl at the risk of being 
jammed by our protruding packs. 
We had to be wary of hornets’ 
nests in the ends of the hollow 
bamboos. Once there was a mighty 
droning; a great swarm of the 
creatures passed slowly overhead, 
preceded by weaving scouts who, 
fortunately, ignored us. 

There were reefs of rock, slippery 
with moss-fringed trickles of moisture 
from the encroaching jungle. In- 
variably there was a deep pool 
below each reef. We must either 
wade chest-deep, with the risk of 
tripping over some hidden boulder 
or sunken bough, or scramble about 
a clay bank festooned with elephant- 
grass and wild gingers. Derek, 
pursuing the latter course, trod 
heavily on a snake coiled up in 
his path. The reptile, rudely dis- 
turbed from its slumbers, was slower 
in its reflexes than the soldier. 
Avoiding-action landed the latter 
in deep waters, but no harm was 
done. 

Between the major obstructions 
there were long reaches of shallow 
water flowing over slippery stones. 
Perhaps these were the hardest to 
bear, for the heat and the glare 
that seemed to belabour us. The 
pace became slower and slower. All 


of us had fallen silent; it was 
too great an effort to offer con- 
versation. When addressed, our 
answers were curiously weakened. 
The party was straggling. In spite 
of the best efforts of the two 
Officers, some of the men were 
not in sight upstream when we 
paused before tackling another bend. 
Some drank frequently and pro- 
digiously; the cool water gave 
temporary relief but seemed to 
increase lassitude. 

Finally the platoon commander 
came splashing after us to address 
His Excellency. “I’m afraid we'll 
not get through today, sir. The 
men’re too whacked. It’s only just 
gone three, but we’d be lucky if 
we get another hour’s marching 
out of them, and I’m afraid Pasir 
Raja’s much farther than that. That 
dirty creek we passed just now, I 
think it’s here.’ He pointed at 
the map. “ That means Pasir Raja’s 
a good six miles on, and we’re not 
making more than a mile an hour, 
now. 

“If we could camp at the next 
suitable point, the men would get 
a decent rest and a meal. Then, 
if we start at dawn tomorrow, we 
might get in by nine.” 

H.E., who was carrying a straggler’s 
pack and looking remarkably fresh 
under it, wrinkled his brow and 
traced the river along the map. 
He looked up at the sky, at us 
who were crowded round him, at 
the men sitting listlessly on boulders 
in some scant shade, and at late- 
comers still splashing slowly after us. 

“How about having a good rest 
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and some sleep, as you say, and 
then pressing on by moonlight?” 
he asked. 

“*Fraid not, sir. We might be 
able to do that along a jungle track, 
but not in the river. The moon’s 
not high enough in the sky; the 
trees would leave the river in 
shadow. We'd have some awful 
crashes through not being able to 
see down to the bottom. I’d be 
afraid of losing arms or ammo., 
and that’d hold us up worse than 
anything.” 

“I feel that we ought to try and 
get through today. For one thing, 
there’s some sort of reception-party 
waiting at Pasir Raja, and for another, 
I’ve got to be back by Tuesday to 
take ExCo. But you’re in charge 
here; if you say the men can’t 
make it, then we must camp. Let’s 
say we'll carry on to the next good 
site and then camp—try and choose 
one where I can do some fishing ! ” 

Half an hour later we found 
what we sought—a yellow sandspit 
under the shade of an enormous 
fig-tree. Nearby was a grove of 
bamboos where we could obtain 
tent-poles. Downstream were two 
big pools where our leader might 
pit his cunning against the local 
mahseer. Thankfully we dumped 
our loads, and the men went off 
quite cheerfully to fell bamboo. 
(Once again they must have cut 
carelessly. This time it was I who 
provided my companions with light 
relief when I consigned my weary 
frame to a treacherous bed.) 

Thankfully we stripped our cor- 
rupt and soaked garments and 
Q2 


plunged into the river to soap 
ourselves. There came ten minutes 
of roaring rain during which most 
of us sat in the river up to our 
necks, so that the warm water 
protected us from the cold drops 
that struck the surface and rebounded 
around us. Then the sun reappeared 
and we were able to dry some of 
our clothes before it declined behind 
the jungle tops. Slowly the peace 
of evening encompassed us. A 
party of nightjars emerged to chase 
insects round the giant fig, uttering 
their eerie cries. H.E. returned 
from downstream, attributing his 
lack of fortune to the amount of 
soap flowing downstream from over- 
fastidious ablutionists. 

We were anxious to announce 
our position to the reception-party 
at Pasir Raja, whom we knew to 
be equipped with wireless. The 
operator connected his instruments, 
persuaded somebody to wind the 
generator, and began his familiar 
litany. His efforts were entertain- 
ing. Owing to one of the several 
idiosyncrasies of very high frequency 
radio, he was quite unable to estab- 
lish contact with his colleague such 
a very few miles downstream. 
Instead, he tuned to a breathlessly 
busy individual managing a station 
on the coast some thirty miles away. 
The latter was far too engrossed in 
relaying indents for the replacement 
of old socks and ill-fitting boots ; 
he had never heard of Operation 
Tenggara and was too preoccupied 
to look up our call-sign and its 
priority. Intervention by our patrol- 
leader, first in wheedling Malay 


tones and then in blistering Anglo- 
Saxon, failed to divert him from 
the narrow call of duty. We turned 
from him, and at last received a 
welcome from a more accommodating 
station in a far distant corner of the 
peninsula. The latter was prepared 
to devote himself wholeheartedly to 
the relaying of our message. For 
some time we listened to him wrest- 
ling with the ether, and at last a 
still, small voice assured that Pasir 
Raja was receiving him loud and 
clear. 


Events moved fast next day. New 
characters appeared on our stage 
with bewildering suddenness. Break- 
fastless, we all were nevertheless in 
good heart. Wading was not con- 
tinuous; for there were lengthy 
stretches of dry rock, and across 
some of the loops of the river were 
distinguishable old tracks along 
which we made good progress. In 
the second hour of the journey we 
were taking a short cut through the 
jungle when our leading scout came 
face-to-face with an unexpected but 
recognisable apparition. This was 
the Assistant Adviser of a neigh- 
bouring district. His appearance 
contrasted sharply with our un- 
pleasant state; he was washed, 
shaven, and undoubtedly had not 
slept in his clothes—which were 
just what a well-educated British 
administrator ought to wear in the 
jungle. Behind him was an equally 
unexpected and perhaps even more 
welcome figure: a grave Malay 
houseboy immaculately clad in khaki 
trousers and a white jacket buttoned 
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to the neck . . . brass buttons! On 
his arm he carried a large basket 
modestly covered with a _ white 
napkin. 

The occasion called for one of 
those Stanley-Livingstone greetings, 
nonchalant yet tense with Anglically- 
concealed emotion. The facts are 
more mundane. My memory may 
malign somebody, but I seem to 
recollect tones of gubernatorial en- 
thusiasm, “ By Jove, is that food 
you’ve got there?” 

It was. Fifteen minutes later we 
resumed our march much refreshed, 
and the happier for an accurate 
statement of the distance remaining 
to be covered. Probably I was the 
only member of the party not 
entirely happy. It was a sad story 
—and just a little embarrassing. I 
had started the trip with impressive 
and unusual footwear. These were 
a pair of American Army combat 
boots of an experimental pattern, 
given to me to ‘ test to destruction.’ 
They had magnificent thick, non- 
skid rubber soles, leather-bound 
uppers, nylon inner-sol¢s, nylon 
laces, and (I was prepared to boast) 
the mechanism of a self\- draining 
cockpit. The average Malay is 
extremely boot-conscious and usually 
looks first at a stranger’s feet. My 
beautiful boots had been objects of 
our escort’s envy since the first 
tryst at Kuala Tembeling. 

I had tested them to destruction all 
right ; but this was unpremeditated. 
I had set forth confident that they 
would carry me through several 
jungle trips, but I had not reckoned 
on the boulders of the Dungun’s 
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bed. Yesterday afternoon I had 
been conscious that my right sole 
was dragging. This morning it 
was gaping. Now I had to halt 
and bind it to my foot with parachute 
cord. Still my paces were punctu- 
ated by the flip-flap of loose rubber. 

Two miles and six fords farther 
on we were accorded a second 
reception—the Chief Police Officer 
of the State, condemned to teetotalism 
by his religion yet bearing beer. 
Lovely beer, and chilled. We knew 
how far away was the nearest source 
of ice, and we marvelled. After 
that stimulating draught I must 
have walked less delicately; sud- 
denly the loose sole broke its bonds, 
parted the last stitchings, and quietly 
lay down in the dust... . 


‘ Hark, Hark! the dogs do bark ; 
the beggars are coming to town.’ 
That old ditty is not taught in 
Malay village schools. If it were, 
the junior members of the final 
reception - party might have been 
pardoned for bursting spontaneously 
into song when they observed the 
bedraggled appearance of the ap- 
proaching cavalcade. In fact, they 
received us gravely and with the 
utmost decorum. They and their 
elders were ranged on the sward 
in two ranks lining a processional 
route. With them were the chief 
minister of the State, the district 
Officer, the village chief and the 
schoolmaster. All were dressed in 
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their best; the little girls demure 
and lovely in bright silks, their 
chiffon scarves floating in the light 
breeze. .. . And we V.I.P.s in all 
our corruption—jungle-green, stale 
and black with sweat and immersion 
in the river... my boots . . . H.E.’s 
oozing leech-bites . . . Derek’s torn 
pants. At least we had shaved. 

As one man Derek and I abandoned 
our duty and turned smartly to a 
flank, leaving H.E. and the reception 
committee to inspect the youthful 
guard of honour. The Adviser 
followed us, grinning at our dis- 
comfort and passing comment... 
“I say, old boy, you do pong a bit, 
don’t you ?” 

“Yes, and what’s more, so does 
H.E.! Are the kids wavering do 
you think ?” 

We sneaked along the lee of the 
parade, pausing to observe that our 
fortunate escorts were already being 
re-kitted from a pile of fresh uniform 
and boots under the unwontedly 
generous control of a quartermaster. 
H.E. emerged from the welcoming 
ranks, debonair if not au point. We 
joined him. The D.O. bustled up, 
glancing at his watch. 

“Your Excellency, there’s half 
an hour before you’re invited to 
lunch at the schoolhouse. Perhaps 
you’d like to have a bathe? We've 
put the river out of bounds until 
you’ve finished. And perhaps we 
can lend you some fresh clothes ?” 

We all took the hint. 





I was posted to the General 
Hospital at Souk el Hamya on the 
seventh of May 1943, the day on 
which the Afrika Korps surrendered. 
My diary for that period, kept, I 
am afraid, contrary to regulations, 
contains just one terse entry: ‘ Left 
Algiers May 7. Arrived Souk el 
Hamya May 10.’ 

My driver-cum-clerk, a small and 
very lively Cockney answering to 
the name of Splodger Dawson, 
managed to lose his way three 
times ; the last time being just out- 
side the small town of Souk Ahras. 
There, to save our depleted rations, 
we attached ourselves, parasite- 
fashion, to a unit of the Pioneer 
Corps who were busy under arc- 
lights assembling cages for the 
expected influx of the disgruntled 
Afrika Korps. A few of the herren- 
volk were already wandering about, 
looking acutely unhappy, and assist- 
ing to prepare the welcome for 
their comrades. 

Because I insisted upon helping 
in the good work, and because, 
oblivious of the mosquito menace, 
I stripped off my shirt with its 
three stripes of rank and the narrow 
cherry-red strip that indicated I was 
in the Medics; and probably because 
of my fair hair that had become 
sun-bleached white, and the fact that 
I had been airing my smattering of 
German, I was rounded up with 
the prisoners and, despite my ardent 
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protests, marched off with them to 
be locked up for the night. 

My companions were greatly 
amused, but, hungry and tired, 
I did not share their hilarity, and 
I was pathetically grateful when 
Splodger identified me to a suspicious 
sergeant-major of the Pioneers. 

“Yer wants ter mike up yer mind 
which side yer’s on,” he told me 
seriously enough as we parted, he 
on his way to the Other Ranks’ 
mess. Then he turned back to 
grin, his cap pushed back on his 
tight crop of black curls. I wondered 
how long it would be before I had 
lived down the incident. 

We reached Souk el Hamya at 
six o’clock on the evening of the 
next day. The hospital itself, I 
found, had berthed itself in a large 
school in the centre of the small 
town, but the Eye Department, 
exclusive as always, was in an 
Arab-French hospital, up in the 
mountains, about a mile away. I 
accepted directions from a sleepy 
night-orderly, and found it with 
some difficulty. A Scottish staff- 
sergeant was apparently in charge. 

“They phoned up,” he told me 
sourly, his eyes on my unadorned 
stripes, “‘ an’ said you wus on yerrr 
way. But there’s nowhere to kip, 
an’ we’ve only got cold bully, an’ 
I don’t rightly know what they’ve 
sent you here for... .” 

So I explained that I was an 
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optician, that I made spectacles, 
that I had my own sleeping-quarters 
in my mobile workshop, a converted 
troop-carrier, and that I didn’t 
mind cold bully. We got on like 
a house on fire after that. I dis- 
covered, subsequently, that there 
were only two senior N.C.O.s in 
the little detachment, and that while 
they were generally quite happy to 
be away from unit discipline, they 
begrudged doing duty every other 
night. My advent meant a change 
to a one-in-three duty. 

I saw Splodger bedded down in 
a tent with the eight other privates 
who made up the strength of the 
detachment, and then returned to 
the reception office and a supper of 
cold bully. 

The dour Scot, now quite cheerful, 
told me his name was Jock McKay, 
that he came ‘ frae Inverrrness,’ and 
‘didn’t go a bundle on bein’ stuck 
in this God-forsaken country.’ 

I asked him about the unit, and 
tried to picture him in the kilt. 
But he was too small, I decided, 
and if his knees appeared incredibly 
bony beneath their khaki shorts, 
they would look even more out of 
place beneath tartan. I wondered 
why he had not obeyed instructions 
and changed into slacks at sundown. 
He followed the direction of my eyes, 
creased his thin wrinkled face into a 
grin, and told me that ‘ the Majorrr 
says it isn’t necessarrry up ’ere.’ 

The ‘ Majorrr,’ I found, was my 
new boss, the eye specialist, one 
Major Crawford, a New Zealander, 
and very popular with the men in 
the detachment. “ He’s all right,” 
Jock told me. “ Leaves us alone. 
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We got twenty beds in our part, 
about half full. Things is quiet 
now, chiefly ‘ foreign bodies.’ We 
took two splinterrrs out o’ a bloke’s 
eye this morrrnin’.” He grinned, 
**, . » Nearly took the eye too.” 

He shouted through the window 
for one Taffy to come and sit by 
the telephone, then he took me on 
a short tour of inspection round the 
sleeping hospital. 

It was, I suppose, a_ typical 
hospital for that sort of isolated 
French-Arab town—sprawling and 
low, ground floor only, and built 
roughly in the shape of a hollow 
square, with a patch of miserable 
brown grass in the middle. Shadowy 
bundles of rags dotted about under 
the pillared walk round this square 
turned out to be Arab patients 
from the native part of the hospital, 
called, I later found, and for ex- 
cellent reasons, the ‘ Hétel du Fini.’ — 

There were no French patients. 
“I suppose they like to die at 
home, more comfy,” Jock remarked, 
his face serious. 

“You get on all right with the 
French staff?” I asked, thinking 
of the complications of two hospitals 
running under the same roof. 

“Only one Frenchman, the dis- 
penser,” Jock told me, “an’ he’s 
O.K. Comes scroungin’ drugs occa- 
sionally. Rest of the staff’s Arab. 
Women, chiefly.” 

I retired to my converted troop- 
carrier and settled down for the 
night. At about midnight I was 
disturbed by someone prowling round 
outside. I carried a huge rusty 
revolver against such an emergency 
as this. Being in the Medical Corps, 
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I could not, of course, carry arms, 
but bearing in mind that I was 
responsible for several thousand 
pounds’ worth of equipment, I had 
acquired this trophy, which, as I 
think back, would probably have 
taken my hand and most of my 
arm if ever I had fired it. So, 
suitably equipped, I investigated, 
and stalked a herd of goats browsing 
in the bright moonlight on the dew- 
dampened grass beneath the lorry. 

The next morning, complete with 
my staff, Splodger, I reported to 
Major Crawford. He was very 
pleased to see me... . Apparently 
he was all for speed and efficiency, 
and had for a long time been chafing 
under the annoyance of having to 
send his optical prescriptions to be 
dispensed at a distant hospital, with 
subsequent delay. 

“It was a sheer waste of time,” 
he told me briskly. “I’m glad 
they’ve had the sense at last to 
post you here. Should be a lot for 
you to do. Though why they have 
to wait till the show’s over. . . Still,” 
—cheerfully—*“ there’s always Italy.” 

He was not the accepted idea of 
a New Zealander. I usually pictured 
them as tall, upright, blue-eyed sons 
of the soil; but Major Crawford 
was short and stumpy, round- 
shouldered, bald-headed, and with 
a scimitar nose and general cast of 
feature that belied the Scottish 
tang of his name. 

I found that up to a month before 
he had been very busy, but that 
since then, with other hospitals 
moving ahead, he had less to do. 
And so he had been keeping his 
hand in, as he put it, by operating 


on the local people. This was of 
three-fold value: it kept him in 
practice, gave him the opportunity 
of handling tropical diseases, and 
established a certain amount of 
goodwill locally. He had done a 
large number of squint-straightening 
operations on French and Arab 
children, and quite a few cataract- 
removing jobs. As an example of 
the last, he bore me triumphantly 
to the ward to meet the Sheikh. 
They called him the Sheikh, the 
major explained, because they had 
not been able to find out his name ; 
but judging from the entourage 
that had escorted him to the hospital, 
he was obviously a person of some 
importance. 

Apart from the normal brown- or 
black-robed Arabs, usually tattered 
and odoriferous if in the wilds, or 
wearing white cotton robes with a 
variety of head-gear ranging from 
the fez to the more prosaic bowler 
if in the towns, I had never seen 
what I privately thought of as a 
proper Arab in the best traditions 
of the ‘ Desert Song.’ 

But this sounded more encourag- 
ing. 

We went out into the bright 
sunlight of the grassy square. 

“Brought his own guard with 
him,” the Major told me over his 
shoulder, pausing to stir one of 
the unmoving bundles of rags. 
“He’s all right,” he said, as the 
bundle stirred resentfully. ‘‘ Some- 
times find one that doesn’t move. 
Then I have to chase the Arabs . . .” 
He pronounced it Ay-rab in the 
American fashion “‘. . . to get him, 
it, removed and buried. Don’t 
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think they even bother about count- 
ing their patients. Heaven knows 
how they manage to feed ’em. . . .” 
“Brought his own guard,” he 
repeated; “stands all day in a 
corner of the ward. Damned 
nuisance, gets in the way. Even 
insisted on coming into the theatre. 
Caught him pinching one of the 
nurses—damned good job we've 
only got native help and not Q.A.s.” 
I was anxious to meet this sheikh 
who had his own private bodyguard. 
But I was disappointed. He was 
just an ordinary old man, with a 
wrinkled brown face, which appeared 
almost mahogany against the white 
of the bandage round his eyes. He 
was dressed, incongruously enough, 
in coarse, blue-grey, issue pyjamas. 
Neither was there anything spec- 
tacular about his bodyguard. He 
wore the usual brown robe with a 
hood draped over his head. He 
was quite thickly coated in dried 
sheep and camel dung, his hands 
were hidden in the folds of the robe, 
his eyes closed, his evil-looking face 
twitching slightly, and he was lean- 
ing against the wall, blatantly asleep. 
The open window was just behind 
him, and since it was still quite early 
in the morning, a light breeze wafted 
through. Major Crawford wrinkled 
his nose and moved to windward, 
indicating the sleeping patriarch. 
“This is one of the reasons why 
I’m glad you’ve come, sergeant,” 
he said; ‘“‘ cataract removal both 
eyes. Retinoscopy indicates no 
myopia; thought it might be an 
idea if you were to make up a pair 
of plus eleven, no, better make ’em 
twelves, spheres; then, when we 
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take off the bandages, we can whip 
the specs on, and the old boy 
should be surprised.” 

“Unorthodox,” he finished, “but 
should be spectacular.” 

Reduced to its simplest terms, 
cataract is that condition of the eye 
when the lens becomes opaque. 
The operable answer is to remove 
the lens. This has a text-book 
value of some eleven dioptres, so 
that when the Major proposed that 
I make up spectacles to this power, 
he was intending to replace the 
missing natural lens the moment 
light was allowed to re-enter the eye. 

I took out my face-rule and 
lowered it over the sleeping face. 
A farm-yard flavour drifted to my 
nostrils, and when I raised my 
head, having memorised the chief 
measurements, I bumped forcibly 
into the rock-like jaw of the guard, 
who had not, it seemed, been so 
unconscious as I thought. 

He laid a long and incredibly 
grimy finger on my rule, feeling 
carefully along its edges, and then, 
having assessed their innocent blunt- 
ness, straightened up with the 
wickedest smile that I have ever 
seen. 

“I forgot to warn you about 
Ali Baba,” the Major said glumly ; 
“he’s keen.” 

I slipped the rule back in my 
pocket, and removed myself from 
potential danger and the farm-yard 
smell. 

“Tl make this my first job, 
sir,” I told the Major, “‘ and perhaps, 
when you’ve taken the bandages off, 
you'll put the specs on him your- 
self ? ” 








He smiled briefly, “‘ Scared of Ali 
Baba?” he said; “he’s not too 
bad, not when you get used to him. 

And surprisingly enough he was 
quite right. As the old sheikh 
recovered from the operation and 
was permitted to move about a little, 
Ali Baba relaxed his supervision and 
began to explore the hospital. Ali 
Baba, of course, was not his proper 
name, but he had been universally 
christened that when he had first 
arrived at the hospital, and he 
answered to it. He took to visiting 
my mobile workshop, vastly intrigued 
by the little electric motor that drove 
my edging-stone. 

Conversation, as such, was re- 
stricted; my Arabic being confined 
to Salaam ’leikum, saida, and, of 
course, imshi, which word served 
a multitude of purposes and was 
worth its weight in gold. I also 
had a smattering of French, a relic 
of my schooldays, and using Ali 
Baba’s minute knowledge of that 
tongue, we did manage to make 
some sort of progress. 

The old man, I discovered, was 
a sheikh, but I never did manage to 
sort out his name. And he was a 
person of some importance, if Ali 
Baba’s wide-flung arms and frantic- 
ally-working features were to be 
believed. 

** Much tents,” he told me in 
halting French. ‘‘ Much femmes” 
—by which I assumed he meant 
wives—“ rich, plenty monies.” 

I started my motor, and he bent 
his long fascinated nose over the 
fast-revolving stone until I was 
unable to see the lens I was trying 
to edge. I switched off the motor 
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and moved him away, having be- 
come accustomed, at least to a 
certain extent, to the mixed effluvium 
of his back-to-nature adherings, and 
then I started work again, knowing 
that he would edge his fascinated 
way back to hover over the magic 
motor until we were forced to go 
through the whole routine again. 

Splodger, sitting at the far side 
of the troop-carrier, busy at his 
desk made from two of the lens- 
cases, would watch these manceuvres 
with a jaundiced eye, and when we 
had gone through the motions a 
few times would pick up the Flit 
spray, service issue, and go through 
the place behind a cloud of perfumed 
vapour, paying particular attention to 
the person of Ali Baba. 

Fortunately, he must have been 
either thick-skinned, or blessed with 
a sense of humour; for he took it 
all in good part, which was, I 
suppose, just as well. Once, when 
he had been re-draping his robes, 
I had caught sight of the highly- 
ornamental handle of what must 
have been the grandfather of all 
daggers. 

I forget just how long it was 
before the Major finally removed 
the bandages from the old man’s 
eyes and substituted the spectacles, 
but he had been right when he 
said the result would be spectacular. 
The sheikh had been near-blind for 
some fifteen years, and the sudden 
transition from living in a world 
of dim grey shapes to what must 
have been startling clarity, brought 
him to the verge of hysteria. He 
and Ali Baba wrapped their arms 
round each other’s necks and em- 
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braced as if their lives depended 
upon it. And when he drew the 
Major’s head down with the obvious 
intention of performing the same 
ceremony with him, I watched with 
the keenest pleasure. Until Ali 
Baba came at me, his arms wide, 
his eyes gleaming, when I beat a 
hasty retreat. 

I remember I sat listening, and 
wondering how long the demonstra- 
tion was going to last. But I need 
not have worried. Ali Baba left 
the hospital almost immediately. I 
asked the Major why he had made 
such a quick getaway, but he did 
not know. We found out the next 
morning, at the crack of dawn. 

If I had been disappointed at the 
complete lack of ‘Desert Song’ 
atmosphere about North Africa, I 
was about to be shown that it was 
present all the time. 

Splodger woke me, hammering 
on the truck door. 

** We bin invaded! ” he shouted ; 
and listening to the shouting, the 
thudding of hooves and the firing 
of guns, I almost believed him. 

Ali Baba had returned to the 
tents of his people in order to 
collect the necessary escort to convey 
the father of the tribe back to his 
children. To show their pleasure 
at his recovery they thundered up 
and down the grassy slope fronting 
the hospital, reining their fierce 
horses high upon their haunches at 
each breath-taking turn, and firing 
off their rifles, most efficient-looking 
weapons, into the air, with total 
disregard for the hospital windows 
and the admiring audience who had 
gathered on the hospital steps. 
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It was a grand and inspiring sight, 
and I thoroughly enjoyed it. There 
was something about the pounding 
hooves, shovelling lumps of earth 
and showers of grit at each rein- 
checked turn, the flying robes and 
the shooting that made the blood 
pound. 

Then they mounted the old sheikh 
on a gaily caparisoned grey, gathered 
in a protective flock about him and 
all cantered off, the voices silenced, 
the rifles mute. 

The morning was the duller for 
their passing. I found it hard work 
dealing with the prescriptions on 
hand. I found myself missing Ali 
Baba, and when, half-way through 
the morning, Splodger gathered up 
his fly-spray, I spoke rather sharply, 
telling him to pack it up. 

But we had not seen the last of 
the wild-eyed tribesmen. 

The next morning the performance 
was repeated, and Splodger’s excited 
hammering brought me to the door 
of the truck. There seemed to be 
more of them than ever; the old 
sheikh himself was missing, and Ali 
Baba, resplendent in a Beau Geste 
sort of way, in scarlet robes and 
white burnous, the jewelled hilt of 
a dagger in evidence at his waist, 
appeared to be in charge. 

In the very centre of the crowd, 
mounted on donkeys, were some 
half-dozen black-robed figures, much 
slighter in build than their escort. 
Knowing that my meagre knowledge 
of French was better than his, his 
schooldays being much more remote 
than mine, the Major had earlier 
designated me as official interpreter 
for whenever the occasion arose. 








He called to me now, standing 
behind the native patients on the 
hospital steps, and looking very 
annoyed at being disturbed so early 
for the second morning in succession. 

“Get your pants on, sergeant, 
and come and see what these people 
want now. If the old boy’s eyes 
have gone sour on him, tell ’em 
they’ve had it. I’ve done all I’m 
going to do for this bunch of bandits.” 

I knew he didn’t mean that, but 
I also knew just how he was feeling. 

Ali Baba, unusually clean, and 
not nearly so evil-smelling, dropped 
gracefully from his horse and greeted 
me with open arms which I managed 
to avoid. One thing I had deter- 
mined ; this was a friendly visit. 

He mustered his French, and 
explained, with much waving of 
his arms, and pointings at the 
black-robed figures. I listened care- 
fully, and between us we reached an 
understanding. 

** What’s it all about ? ” the Major 
called, impatient; “‘ what do they 
want ?” 

Ali Baba stood by my side and 
nodded encouragement as I explained. 

“The sheikh,” I told him, “is 
most grateful for the—er—magic 
that you have worked, and desires 
to repay you in some small way.” 

Anxiously watching my face and 
nodding in time with every word, 
Ali broke in with the only English 
word he had learned, apart from 
‘bloody.’ “Iss,” he said with 
enthusiasm. 

** And so,” I continued, “ he has 
sent a selection of his wives from 
which he invites you to take your 
choice. Ali Baba assures me. they 
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are of the best quality. He suggests 
three.” 

Ali, breaking in again, showed his 
white teeth and nodded approval. 
“Iss, trois, tree.” Thus adding yet 
another word to his vocabulary. 

The English section of the audience 
nudged each other and watched the 
Major’s face. ‘The Scottish staff- 
sergeant swore under his breath, in 
Gaelic, I think. The Arabs smiled, 
suitably impressed at this munificence 
on the part of one of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

The Major exploded, and having 
blasted all Arabs to eternity, retired 
to finish his shave, leaving me to 
‘Clean up and sort out’ as he so 
nicely put it. It took me the best 
part of an hour, and I got hungrier 
all the time. There’s something 
about living in the open in the crisp 
mountain air that does that. But 
if I got hungrier, Ali Baba got 
angrier. 

They went away, at last, a much 
subdued party. I felt sorry for Ali. 
He shook my hand, his face very 
stern. I do not think he held it 
against me, personally... . 

The Arab patients seemed restless. 
They appeared to have known what 
had been going on, and they talked 
among themselves, glancing covertly 
at me from time to time. I began 
to feel that we just could not brush 
off an offered gift in this manner, 
and that there was much more to 
it than just explaining to a bunch 
of tribesmen that one did not go 
about collecting wives in this hap- 
hazard fashion in England. Or in 
the Dominions, for that matter. 

I ate my soya-links without enjoy- 
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ment, thinking that we probably 
had not heard the last of the affair. 
And, of course, I was right. 

It would be about a fortnight 
later when the Major came over to 
my workshop, a paper in his hand, 
the inevitable chit torn from the 
Pocket Book, Field Service. 

“Better get the place tidied up, 
sergeant,” he said, “ the Brigadier’s 
on his way.” 

I did not panic. I had met the 
Brigadier several times, and found 
him the most likable of men—usually. 
He had visited my workshop at 
various other hospitals, and after a 
quick glance at the work on hand 
and my graphs of output, he had 
vanished with a few words of 
encouragement. He was more con- 
cerned with efficiency than with 
spit and polish. I set out some of 
my work in one of the small dressing- 
rooms near the wards, pinned my 
graphs on the wall, and awaited the 
inspection. 

But I was not to be favoured 
with a visit. He went straight to 
the Major’s room, which happened 
to be next the one I had selected 
for my display, and because the 
walls were paper-thin, and all the 
windows open, I could hear most 
of what transpired. At least I 
could hear all that the Brigadier 
had to say. After the first few 
minutes the Major’s voice became 
so subdued that it was barely above 
a whisper. 

“Excellent,” the Brigadier boomed, 
in reply to the Major’s hurried evalua- 
tion of the position, “ but no doubt 
you'll find it a bit dull now until 
we get you on the move again. 
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How would you like to work in 
Taranto ?” 

I pricked my ears. Information 
of this sort was always eagerly 
assimilated by the rest of ‘ the lads.’ 

“Now,” the voice continued, 
“‘what’s all this I hear about you 
upsetting some local big-wig, what ? 

“A sheikh? Cataracts? Well, 
what’s so important about that ?” 

A low murmur from the Major, 
then a sudden guffaw, cut short, 
as if its originator realised its im- 
propriety under the circumstances. 

“ Well, anyway, Crawford, I'll tell 
you what you’ve done. You’ve 
upset Anglo-French relations in the 
whole of the damn’ district, what ? 
Damn it, man, I don’t care about 
that. This Arab’s been going berserk. 
Complained to the French authori- 
ties. Says he’s been grossly insulted. 
Lines of communications, vital we 
maintain a friendly basis with these 
people, what? You don’t realise. 
I’ve got somebody over me, coming 
down like a ton of bricks. I don’t 
care how you do it, but you’ve got 
to straighten it out. And I mean 
quickly. We'll be going into Sicily 
before you can turn round. Can’t 
have the L. of C. threatened.” 

I gathered my work together, 
unpinned the graphs from the walls, 
and retreated to my lorry. Splodger 
was anxiously awaiting any informa- 
tion about our future. 

“Invasion of Sicily soon,” I told 
him. ‘“‘ We may move to Taranto 
finally, and there’s hell to pay about 
that old Arab.” 

I wondered how the Major would 
go about rectifying the situation. 
I was dismantling the full uniform 
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that I had donned for the inspection 
when he climbed into the lorry. 

“And very nice, too, sergeant,” 
he said, eying my blanco’d gaiters, 
“but don’t hide *°em away. You'll 
want those, tonight. You and I 
are going to pay our respects to 
the sheikh. You’re as much to 
blame for what happened as I am” 
—which I thought a very unjust 
thing to say—‘‘so you’ve got to 
do your share. In any case, [ll 
want the services of an interpreter.” 

He stopped at the bottom of the 
steps on his way out: “I don’t 
have to tell you what’s happened. 
You probably heard every word 
the Brigadier said.” He smirked, 
and wandered off. 

I wondered if it was to be a 
surprise visit on our part, but I 
had underestimated the Major’s 
capabilities. He borrowed three of 
the Arab patients and sent them 
under escort in an army ambulance 
to bear tidings of our proposed visit. 

They returned all smiles. It 
seemed that international relations 
stood a good chance of being restored. 

I paraded by the ambulance at 
eight o’clock, complete with blanco’d 
gaiters and belt to match. The 
Major had also gone to a lot of 
trouble with his turnout; his brass 
was brightly polished, and he carried 
a swagger-stick under his arm. I 
tried to conceal a smile, and he 
looked stern. 

“This is no laughing matter, 
sergeant. Now remember, what- 


ever we do, we can’t afford to 
offend these people any more.” 

* And if they parade more potential 
wives ?” I said. 
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“We'll cross that bridge when 
we come to it,” he told me, adding, 
**God knows what Mary’d say if 
she knew.” 

I wondered if Mary was the little 
woman from down-under, or the 
blonde nurse from men’s surgical. 

The entire staff and all the patients 
turned out to see us off. 

The Major, as befitting his rank, 
sat at the front, and I made myself 
as comfortable as I could on a 
stretcher in the back. 

Army ambulances are like prima 
donnas and Harley Street specialists, 
very highly strung. And I am one 
of the world’s worst travellers, at 
least so far as ambulances are 
concerned. I can stand any amount 
of bucketing in a lorry, but ten 
minutes’ swaying and rolling in an 
ambulance always reduces me to 
@ quivering mass of concentrated 
misery. 

It took nearly an hour to reach 
the Arab encampment, and I spent 
the whole of that time regretting 
both the fact that I had the whole 
journey to do again, later on, and 
after another meal... . 

We were greeted in royal fashion. 
Ali Baba, in the forefront of the 
welcoming committee, paid particular 
attention to me. Fortunately for 
my abused innards, which were still 
rolling in sympathy with the ambu- 
lance, he was again wearing the 
Sunday-best red robe, with only a 
minimum coating of sediment. 

The old sheikh himself, proudly 
wearing his Army spectacles, Mark 
III, greeted us with a forgiving 
baring of mottled teeth, and ushered 
us into the long low tent. 
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I wondered idly about dancing- 
girls and the usual trimmings that 
go with an Arab feast in the best 
Hollywood traditions. But there 
was nothing like that. We squatted 
uncomfortably cross-legged round a 
central stained carpet, and a huge 
platter, mountain-piled with what 
looked like rice liberally laced with 
odds and ends of meat. 

And there were no dancing-girls. 
No women of any kind, so far as I 
could see. Just a circle of dark 
shadows, with eyes that gleamed 
as the brazier by the tent entrance 
flickered and filled the tent with a 
thick, oily smoke that made what 
little air there was more and more 
unbreathable. , 

I could pick the Major from the 
surrounding gloom by the sparkle of 
his brass-ware. He sat by the 
sheikh, in what, I suppose, was the 
place of honour. From time to time 
I could see the old man dip his hand 
into the mess on the platter and offer 
the dripping morsel to his guest. 

I wondered what the tit-bits that 
he was so carefully sorting out 
could be. Ali Baba showed me. 

Willing hands revolved the platter 
upon its axis, Ali plunged his talon 
deep into the steaming mountain, 
groping round, and finally coming 
up with an eye, with part of the 
muscle tissue till attached. 

I accepted his offering, taking it 
to be a symbol of the sheikh’s 
operation, and held it up, smiling 
and nodding my understanding of the 
gesture. But he smiled back, and 
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went through the motions of popping 
it into his cavernous mouth... . 

Although I have no children of 
my own, nor any nieces or nephews 
to entertain, I have made something 
of a hobby of conjuring and sleight- 
of-hand. The dim light, too, was 
in my favour, and the warm, greasy 
eye disapppeared into the pocket of 
my K.D.s. I chewed heartily, rubbed 
my abused stomach, and made every 
sign of keen enjoyment. Ali Baba 
beamed, and everyone was happy. 

The journey back did not turn 
out quite so bad as I had anticipated. 
I sat on my stretcher, and only 
once had to open the door. 

But the Major was pleased. All 
had gone well. Friendly relations 
had been restored, the International 
Incident closed, the invasion of 
Europe could go ahead. 

“ Beastly stuff, though,” he com- 
plained, as we walked from the 
ambulance up the hospital steps ; 
** don’t know how they can eat it.” 

I dug into my pocket and produced 
the now-cold eye. Goat or sheep ? 
I wondered. I held it up for him 
to see, proud of my prowess. He 
sneered, openly, and emptied his 
pockets, one after the other. The 
contents rolled down the steps, 
bouncing, occasionally, with faint 
plopping sounds; one rested by 
my foot, looking up at me. 

“ Eighteen of ’em,” he announced 
bitterly, “my pockets are ruined. 
Eighteen of ’em, and he never spotted 
me once. I couldn’t have made such 
a good job of his own eyes after all.” 
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BY JESSICA COLERIDGE 


ArT Riyan the R.A.F. refuelled the old 
Dakota. The men were half-naked, 
burnt black as pickled walnuts, and 
seemed oblivious of the blast-furnace 
heat of the sun. 

The passengers huddled in the 
shadow cast by the plane’s wing on 
the sand; and peering out we could 
see the bright-blue Indian Ocean 
lapping on the yellow dunes of 
Southern Arabia with an edge of 
foam. On the other side were moun- 
tains, blue against the rosy gold of 
the coast desert. We had come from 
Aden and our objective was the valley 
of the Hadhramaut. 

From Riyan we lumbered into the 
air and wheeled inland towards the 
mountains. An oasis passed beneath 
us ; then the mountains were a hard 
reality, no longer blue but brown, 
flat-topped, their sandy sides some- 
times meagrely peppered with some 
kind of incredibly tough vegetation. 
An unmetalled road scrawled its tiny 
course like a contour line. 

Precipices fell and chasms yawned ; 
rivers of sand wound through desolate 
grey valleys; it was a brownish, 
greyish, wholly inhospitable country 
where, except for the empty thread of 
the road, there was not the least sign 
that anything had ever lived. It 
appeared a kind of hell—with that 
dim and beetle-browed majesty that 
even hells must have. Over the 


scorching breath exhaled by this high 
plateau our battered plane, trailing a 
lonely shadow, rode uneasily, like a 
cockleshell on a poppling sea. 

It had been grilling at Riyan, but 
I broke out in a sickly cold sweat. 
Through waves of nausea, though 
my eyes were closed, I could still see 
the inferno beneath; the cliffs and 
valleys, the sheered-off tops of the 
mountains, on which nothing moved 
—or nothing but the dull fury of 
the Arabian summer, rebounding in 
shimmering waves from the rocks. 
I wondered what progress by camel 
would be like down there. 

My ears banging, I looked down. 
The bleak mountain country had 
given way abruptly to a wide valley 
floor, planted with patches of green 
corn among the sand. After the 
surly lifelessness of the plateau the 
cultivated valley seemed very pleasant 
to the eyes. The cliff walls that 
enclosed it were strikingly beautiful. 
Of pink or golden rock, they rose 
straight from the valley floor to the 
level plateau, sometimes sculptured 
into massive columns and pillars, 
grained with blue shadows. As the 
plane lost height the pink cliffs rose 
startlingly above us and their uneven 
columns shouldered away up the 
valley, diminishing in the warm 
desert haze. 

A fertile valley hewn out of arid 
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mountains; for a moment we 
glimpsed it with geographical exacti- 
tude; and for another moment, 
before we hit the sand, it lay before 
us in intimate and endearing detail— 
villages of tall mud-houses clustered 
against the cliffs of the wadi side, 
patchworks of cultivation painstak- 
ingly made by hand. Brown castles 
stood on bluffs above the villages, and 
out in the fields watch-towers pro- 
truded like lonely fingers. A country 
of medieval distrust, evidently; of 
fear and fertility and farmers be- 
leaguered. A moment later I saw that 
the defending keeps were in ruins. 
The representative of Her Majesty’s 
Government in this remote place, 
by title Assistant British Adviser, 
stood chatting with a little group 
of Arabs who had come to meet 
the plane. He wore shorts but 
an Arab head-dress; as we shook 
hands, blinking against the glare of 
the sand, he remarked, “‘ This plane 
coming in always reminds me of 
steamer day in the Outer Hebrides 
—you know, people arriving with 
odd shopping and calling out ‘ wait, 
you’ve forgotten the cabbages .. .”” 
Some small hollow-chested soldiers 
in khaki, with green head-cloths and 
bandoliers stuck full of cartridges 
girt round their middles, stood about 
uncertainly, fingering elderly-looking 
rifles. One of them brought back 
our passports which had been taken 
to the little white blockhouse that 
comprised the airport buildings. 
“Come on,” the Adviser added, 
as I examined the hieroglyphics 
below the newly-stamped KATHIRI 
STATE on my passport, “ let’s go.” 


As we went careering off in his 
Land-Rover I held my hands in 
front of my face to protect it from the 
hot blast off the sand. The Adviser— 
his name was Daly—took one hand 
from the wheel to hap his face and 
neck in the checked head-cloth and 
then released the wheel with both 
hands to let it work out a wobble. 
Through rattling teeth I inquired 
what was the temperature. 

Slightly under a hundred and ten, 
he thought, slowing to allow an Arab 
to get a leg over the back and settle 
himself on the gunwale. 

“ Though how he can sit on the 
naked metal beats me,” Mr Daly 
said. Goggled and muffled as he was 
in head-cloth and dark glasses, he was 
a somewhat difficult target for me 
clinging to the seat between him and 
my husband, but when he happened 
to hear my questions he answered 
good-naturedly. He told me the 
valley was maybe four miles wide 
hereabouts. I would have said less, 
The limestone cliffs, a thousand feet 
high, seemed to lean so close. 

“ Living here, one sometimes feels 
like an ant in a tram-line,” Mr Daly 
observed wryly. He spoke of floods 
and famines, and I understood that 
the cobbled road on which we 
bounced was a British measure for 
famine relief. 

The castles above the villages we 
passed were like European medizval 
castles and in about the same state of 
disintegration—only being built of 
mud they had naturally fallen into 
ruins much quicker. “ How long 
has there been peace in the wadi?” 
I inquired. 
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** Not so long. There was fighting 
in forty-five. And then they were 
always pouring paraffin in each 
other’s irrigation channels—killed off 
all the dates.” 

Ingrams in his book ‘ Arabia and 
the Isles’ maintains that when he 
negotiated peace among the Hadrami 
tribesmen in the nineteen-thirties 
there were people who had not dared 
show their noses out of doors for 
eighteen years; and that the truce 
brought an unprecedented drop in the 
price of firearms. 

I said, “ It looks peaceful enough 
now.” 

** Oh, it is.” 

And the valley in the white midday 
crescendo of heat had indeed all the 
beauty of quiet cultivation. Twenty 
years previously the farmers had dug 
trenches out to their fields so that 
they could at least reach them without 
getting shot on the way; but now 
man and beast passed unconcerned 
down green aisles in the millet or 
paced, apparently wrapped in sour 
meditation, down shady lanes among 
the date-groves where runnels of 
water added sweetness to the shade. 

After some forty minutes of bump- 
ing down the wadi we approached 
Sai’un. This is the capital of the 
Kathiri State, a walled mud-brick 
city with its Sultan’s palace rearing 
like a square white wedding-cake in 
the middle. We passed through the 
city wall. We could have done this 
almost anywhere, since much of it 
had succumbed to the floods of the 
year before, and the road was not so 

well demarcated that you could not 
drive more or less where you pleased ; 
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but we made a dutiful entry over 
a hump of cobbles that paved the 
gatehouse. We were then in the 
summer suburb of the town, a place 
of date-gurdens above which rose, 
here and there, the whitewashed mud- 
houses of the well-to-do. 

The British Adviser’s house, en- 
closed in a compound by a high mud 
wall, stood among them. It was 
whitewashed both inside and out— 
floors, ceilings, walls and all. As we 
came gratefully into its monastic 
corridors, Mr Daly turned to me and 
asked if I would like to tidy. 

“TI would,” I said, taking out a 
powder compact. 

“* Here you are, then.” 

He opened a low carved door and 
stood aside. 

The room contained a bathing- 
pool, neither more nor less. Three 
or four feet of green water lapped at 
its white mud walls. At the door end 
a sloping white ledge contained a 
white mud washing-trough. 

“TI think you'll find towels,” 
murmured my host. 

There was also soap. I washed 
with water which I bailed into the 
trough with an earthenware pot and 
then waded down the steps into the 
pool. It was big enough to swim in— 
—just. And cool—how cool! Only 
reflected light glittered at the window 
slits, a reminder of the savage sun- 
light outside. 

“You may not find our other 
Hadhrami habits so enchanting,” Mr 
Daly said, when, dressed again, I 
tracked him and my husband down 
by their voices to the whitewashed 
sitting-room, lined with books, and 
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shuttered against the heat, on an 
upper floor. 

That evening I stood on an open 
roof and looked out over the city of 
Sai’un as the sun went down. The 
old town huddled against the wall of 
the wadi, a jumble of big mud-houses 
built, as it were, in roughly sloping 
cubes. Since they were made simply 
of the soil of the place they blended 
very gently into the looming wall of 
rock behind. In the newer part of 
the town—separated from our garden 
suburb by a wide watercourse—the 
Sultan’s palace reared its shining 
bulk. The white minarets of mosques 
rose here and there. 

We found Mr Daly considering 
affairs of state with two Arabs when 
we joined him before dinner. Intro- 
ducing them, he said lightly, “‘ We’re 
just fixing up a little mutiny.” 

And elucidated, when they had 
gone, stately and somewhat pre- 
occupied, “‘ Some legionaries came 
into town. Sat about in the souk. I 
saw them, wondered what they were 
doing. We should have... of 
course they yarned away with these 
chaps here and filled them up with 
stories of better pay. They’ve gone 
now, but the damage is done.” 

It was worrying him a little. But 
he seemed to shake it off and shouted, 
“ Abdul ! ” 

A voice from the depths echoed 
back, “ Sor!” 

We went down to dine. 

We did not sleep in the Adviser’s 
house, but at the top of that of his 
second-in-command, now on leave. 
It towered up surprisingly high 
among the huddling date-palms, with 
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its little carved windows, a warren of 
Stairs, passages, nooks and crannies 
all scrupulously whitewashed. 

In the morning, all this whitewash 
gave us a scare. For myself, when 
I woke, I first concluded I was in a 
snow cave, and then, more ; iausibly, 
dead. It was with horror that I 
discovered in the pervading whiteness 
a blackish round thing, my husband’s 
disembodied head. Fully awake, I 
saw that he lay beside me, covered 
with a white sheet on the whitewashed 
floor, while the palest of dawn skies 
canopied us overhead. 

He awoke with exactly the same 
startling impression of deadness, of 
whiteness, of a tomb. He got up, 
and presently I heard him calling me 
from downstairs. 

“If you want to go in the jabia 
you'd better come; they’re letting 
the water out.” 

Barefoot I went down four little 
flights of white stairs where mud and 
straw were beginning to show through 
the kicked risers. The mud was as 
hot as a baked potato under my 
toes. I found my way down a couple 
of meandering corridors; stooped 
through a low carved doorway over 
a high sill; and was instantly, with 
another of those dream-like surprises 
with which this white house rewarded 
us, in the presence of a murmurous 
dark spirit that was reflected in 
demure dance on the vaulted ceiling. 
It filled the cave-like room with a 
cool, welcoming, somehow animate 
presence, that of water; surely the 
most beautiful thing to sight and 
sense in such a pitilessly dry land. 
My husband turned from where he 
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had propped his shaving-things in a 
niche in the wall. 

** Did someone come and take out 
the plug?” I asked with a sense of 
irreverence. 

“ They’ve unstopped it from out- 
side. I heard voices ... and you 
can see the level falling.” 

The dark, slowly rippling pool 
clucked faintly to itself. I took off 
the housecoat I was wearing, and 
stepped down carefully into the pool. 
I made a few swimming-strokes, 
watched the darkness and greenness 
of the water, which redoubled its 
dance on the white vaulting overhead. 
A large spider let himself down from 
a cornice till his eight feet, straddled 
wide, touched the water. Having 
with the greatest delicacy dabbled his 
toes, he winched himself up again. 
My tangerine gown on the wall 
splashed brilliance against the cool 
green of the water, the shadowed 
white of the walls. 

In no country, except perhaps in 
the Alps when the sun is shining and 
the snow is just right, have I felt such 
keen delight in those basic senses of 
touch and feel and smell by which 
we are aware that we live. I could 
have sung aloud—for delight in the 
thought of three whole days between 
the towering pink walls among date- 
groves and green pools, in white 
houses with the smell of incense in 
shuttered rooms, among the honey- 
combed houses of Sai’un. 

At breakfast the Adviser asked me 
if I wanted to go painting in the town. 

“Dol!” 

“ [ll send Ali and the Land-Rover 
back for you. And a soldier.” 

“ A soldier ?” 





* You needn’t have him unless you 
want, of course; but I imagine the 
children could be a bit of a nuisance. 
They’re not much used to Euro- 
peans.” 

“It’s very kind of you,” I said 
doubtfully. No one had ever offered 
me a guard to go painting before. 
In Nigeria if one was harassed by 
unruly crowds the verdict seemed to 
be that sensible people had better 
things to do than dabble in paint. 
In the Pacific the crowds were not 
unruly. In Somaliland, it is true, I 
recently had a man emerge from 
behind a bush. “I am a plain- 
cloth«s policeman,” pronounced this 
worthy in tolerable English. “ If you 
feel anything, I am here.” 

But the Hadhramaut was rather 
different. The British, in the lone, 
but effective, person of Mr Daly, 
were there only as advisers. It came 
to me abruptly that, while temporarily 
attached to his household, and indubi- 
tably British, it was tremendously 
important that I did the right thing. 

The Land-Rover went off to the 
office with the men. While I waited 
for it to come back I sat on a ledge 
beside the steps of the house and 
watched two men and two donkeys 
refilling the jabia from the well. 
Sparrows chirped busily in the date- 
palms. A barefoot woman in a dusty 
black gown went back and forth from 
the well, filling the jars in the house 
from the water-skin slung on her 
shoulder. Beyond the high wall of 
the Residency garden soared a great 
buttress of the cliffs enclosing the 
wadi. The lower slopes ran down in 
long screes scattered with fallen 
blocks of limestone. 
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Mr Daly’s driver, Ali, brought the 
Land-Rover across the irrigation 
channels of the garden with a see- 
sawing moton. A little brown 
soldier in the green Kathiri head-cloth 
jumped out and loaded in the paint- 
ing-gear. Ali did not show enthu- 
siasm for the expedition; he was a 
young Arab with a smooth skin, 
brown teeth and a dead-pan expres- 
sion. He drove me to the town 
square, a somewhat vague area 
bounded, on three sides, by little 
one-storey buildings of the souk, and 
made extremely imposing on the 
fourth by the huge pillared gateway 
to the Sultan’s palace. 

The car halted. “ Beit Sultan,” 
Ali said briefly. 

I cricked my neck to measure the 
full height of the enormous edifice. 
At close quarters it looked more like 
a nightmarish iced cake than ever. 

“ Drive on,” I said. 

Woodenly, he drove a little farther. 

The cliffs hung close over the older 
quarter of the town where, among tall 
silent houses, chickens bathed in the 
dust, a man filled petrol-tins at a well, 
and a donkey gathered its resources 
together and creakingly brayed, caus- 
ing someone to hurry over and pat it 
severely on the stomach. 

When a mud house begins to fall 
into disrepair the owner prefers to 
hand it on to poor relations and build 
a new one ; and the poor relations let 
it crumble until it has to be aban- 
doned altogether ; the result is si!ent 
streets, some no longer inhabited, 
and the dead eyes of empty houses 
staring gloomily at the streaks of 
dusty sunlight between them. Even 
the houses in good repair showed little 
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sign of human habitation. The 
women, of course, remain secluded. 
Never so much as a feminine hand 
lay on a window-sill, or an eye moved 
or the sleeve of a garment fluttered at 
the high carved keyhole windows. 

If the women were invisible so, for 
different reasons, were the men. 
Coming from the teeming streets of 
Aden, Sai’un seemed to me to have 
the slightly absent-minded air of a 
city whose preoccupations are else- 
where—as indeed they are. Through 
the ages, while apparently receiving 
so little influence from outside, 
lapped in hostile mountains, a green 
island in an inhospitable sea, the 
Hadhramaut has bred a shrewd hardy 
race of men who have travelled much 
overseas, particularly to the Far East. 
They go down by camel to the coast 
as young men, sail away, send home 
their part-eastern sons, and come 
home themselves to spend their old 
age, never having been tempted to 
forget the desert valley whose 
beguiling charm even I, a casual 
Christian visitor, believed I could 
partly understand. 

The women, of course, are left at 
home. Although I doubt if they have 
been counted, they are said to out- 
number the men by five to one ; and 
since the men are in such a minority 
it seems surprising that their tradi- 
tional hold over the women has been 
maintained. I declared that the 
many women I had heard of in 
Sai’un must all be shut away in 
purdah. Mr Daly denied it. 

“In the evenings,” he said, “ they 
are about in droves, going to weddings 
and parties and circumcisions and 
God knows what!” 





That morning, however, I saw few 
enough in this city of silent women. 
When they do go about, they can 
hardly pass unnoticed; their out- 
door dress is an enveloping robe, 
something like a chancellor’s gown, 
of bright scarlet. 

I like to imagine a Sai’un house- 
wife remarking, “‘ I’ll just put on my 
things now, dear, and pop round to 
Auntie’s ” ; and, in a temperature of 
a hundred and ten or more in the 
shade, pull over her long house-dress 
the bright flowing gown, whose sack- 
like cut would make any modern 
costumier faint with envy, and wind a 
voluminous black head-cloth over her 
ropy curls. 

Two women in scarlet gossiping in 
the shadows ofalane ; a camel stalk- 
ing through a needle’s eye between 
leaning mud houses; with such a 
wealth of subject before me I gladly 
dismissed the glum Ali and sat in the 
shade on a sort of slab at the foot of a 
house. The soldier sat down at a 
little distance. To a few passers-by, 
all men, he seemed to be explaining 
who I was. 

A young man sauntered up, the 
proud possessor, not only of khaki 
trousers instead of the universal futa, 
checked loincloth held up by an 
heroic belt, but of a certain command 
of English. 

* You have chosen to draw a good 
house,” he stated, happy to show off 
this accomplishment. 

“It is a good house,” I agreed. 

** Shall I tell you the name of the 
owner of this house ?” 

But I never discovered the name 
of the owner. We were interrupted 
by a deluge of water which took me 
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squarely on the head and shoulders. 
For the moment I could not think 
what or earth had happened. The 
first idea that occurred to me was that 
I had been somewhat cooled—the 
Hadhramaut is hot in June. Dirty 
water and bits of vegetables covered 
the sketch-block. My second thought 
was that someone had emptied a 
basin of slops out of a window. This 
was perfectly correct; though when 
I looked up at the high mud wall 
of the house and the small carved 
windows there was nothing to see. 
My third thought was that it would 
all dry in a minute and perhaps lend 
texture to the painting. 

How to behave? One must 
remember one was a guest at the 
British Residency. 

The bystanders seemed to be taking 
the mishap very calmly. My soldier, 
too, was speaking. “‘ People didn’t 
ought to throw slops on my madam’s 
head,” he appeared to be saying in 
dubious tones. 

Someone retorted—I conjectured, 
but his meaning was plain enough— 
“If you let your Nazraniah sit in a 
place like that what can you expect ? ” 

I never like the tone in which an 
Arab says Nazrani, Christian. I 
looked up at the speaker severely. He 
looked down. I put on my hat. After 
all, if I had been sketching in, say, 
Cheapside a couple of hundred years 
ago, no one would have given a 
second thought to a bucketful of dirty 
water, and it would not have dried 
so quickly, either. Indeed, in two 
minutes I was dry again and the 
incident was over, except that I 
thought it reasonable to give the poor 
soldier a fierce look. He appeared 
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utterly at a loss, but I fancy the 
bystanders advised him to send a 
message into the house asking them 
kindly to look where they were 
emptying things. 

When Ali came for me just before 
twelve I was sketching with my hat 
on. The grown-up onlookers had 
dwindled away; but a dozen little 
boys were drawn up tidily in echelon 
on my right hand, and as many little 
girls, in dresses reaching to the 
ground, their hair in stringy ringlets 
on their shoulders, stood on my left. 
The soldier dozed on a stone. The 
square was bathed in sunshine and 
silence. 


The next morning I suggested 
going to the Residency office with the 
men ‘to save Ali coming back.’ 
Really I wanted to get to the town 
earlier and have more time. Mr Daly 
cheerfully agreed. 

The little Kathiri soldiers that 
formed the guard in their khaki 
uniforms and green head-cloths came 
tumbling out of the office when they 
heard the Land-Rover. They went 
through their motions like earnest 
clockwork soldiers and presented 
arms. Mr Daly, ex-Welsh Guards, 
ex-Sudan, stood stiffly at the salute 
beside the car. For once there were 
no cynical brown eyes watching this 
little ceremony. Respect, I felt, was 
mutual ; I had a sudden pride in the 
young man who represented his 
country in all this lonely desert land. 

The same soldier, by name Hus- 
sain, was detailed to come painting. 
To Ali I said, “‘ We go to same place,” 
and he, for the sake of peace and 
quiet, returned “ Yes,” though I 
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believe he did not understand Eng- 
lish. He did not take me to the same 
place, either, but rather neatly de- 
posited me in a square as if he were 
entirely obeying my orders. In fact, 
it was I who said, “‘ Stop here, Ali,” 
but I am pretty sure he had planned 
to drop me there all the time. 

** Will you fetch me at one ?” 

He did not even say ‘ yes ’ to this ; 
he looked completely vacant. 

“‘ Wahud,” I improved, holding up 
one finger. 

The soldier gave Ali a hunted look, 
he would have liked to be sitting in 
his guard-room by twelve. imshalla, 
and Ali held up two fingers and 
suggested innocently, “‘ Eleven.” 

“* Shuff,” I said, trotting out my 
meagre stock of Arabic. ‘“ Look.” 
I took Ali’s wrist and pointed to the 
figure one on his watch. “ Wahud. 
One.” 

Hussain looked very gloomy. He 
sat down on a ledge in the shade with 
a look of despair. And before I my- 
self settled on a place I looked 
cautiously up at the high mud face of 
the house behind me for any signs of 
a tendency to empty buckets. Alli, 
who was still there, and the soldier, 
both laughed heartily. 

“ Mafish!” they cried. “It is 
not!” 

I understood that the house was 
empty. All of fifty feet high, it 
seemed semi-derelict. But I had not 
been sitting on its step long when an 
Arab woman, in her scarlet gown 
with her black cloth wound round 
her face, climbed the steps and, with 
a slow gesture, raising her arm so that 
the ample scarlet sleeve fell back, 
began to bang the copper ring hang- 
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ing as a knocker on the big nail- 
studded door. For a time, while I 
industriously sketched, the sound of 
her knocking echoed stubbornly 
through the dark, hot and dusty 
interior. 

A few men had drifted up. “ De- 
sist,” they advised. ‘‘ No one lives 
there any more.” 

Presently she went away, trailing 
her cloak through the dust, and the 
onlookers gave their attention, but 
politely, and at a sufficient distance, 
to me. 

A door opened in an archway 
opposite, above a leisurely flight of 
steps, to reveal a very small, very dark, 
vaulted shop, occupied among dim 
wares by a baby in a scanty dress, 
hung liberally with trinkets and 
amulets. Hussain went over and sat 
on the steps of the shop for a time, 
and gossiped soberly with one or two 
portly men in singlets and futas who 
wore silver-sheathed daggers, jambias, 
strapped to their stomachs. 

When a couple of hours had passed 
I propped my sketch against the 
house and stood away from it for a 
look. Apart from half a dozen 
chattering little boys and a few coy 
little girls, carefully segregated by the 
soldier, there was a little group of 
men standing round, among whom 
was that tyrant of the artist in foreign 
places, the young man who wants to 
show off his English. Today he was 
wearing a futa instead of the khaki 
trousers. 

“We think the houses are good,” 
this youth informed me, “ but, please, 
what is this ?” 


“That? That’s a man going by 


on a donkey.” 
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After consultation the young man 
stated, “‘ We do not think the donkey 
is good.” 

** That’s all very well,” I retorted, 
* but the donkey doesn’t stay still like 
the house. If a donkey comes into 
the square, it immediately trots out 
the other end. You get mea donkey 
to stay in one place and I'll paint it 
good.” 

On cue, a tiny black donkey 
trotted into the square. On its rump 
sat a big negro—a slave, or ex-slave, 
I should think. To his indignation 
and surprise the negro found himself 
decanted into the road, and his minute 
steed, which bore all things with 
equanimity, found itself pinioned by 
many willing hands in the middle 
of the square. Hurriedly I mixed 
paints; there was a shout from my 
new friends; a camel, carrying a 
load of what looked like firewood, 
had shambled into the square, its 
owner aloft among the bundles, and 
before he knew what was happening 
this man had joined the donkey-man 
on the ground while dozens of hands 
seized the camel by every protuber- 
ance—and camels are knobbly—and 
dragged it into a splayed-out position 
like a major biological specimen, 
bang in the middle of the square. 

“ There,” the young man who 
spoke English said proudly. 

“ T’m awfully sorry but I can’t put 
the camel in. It’s too late.” 

When this was translated the camel 
was surrendered to its owner. 

“T should think so, too,” he said 
sulkily, taking the beast by the head- 
rope and stalking out of the square. 

The picture was now finished, 
though my new friends would not 
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admit the donkey was any good. I 
still had two hours before Ali was due 
to return, and the sun had climbed 
till the shadows crept close to the 
feet of the houses. I wandered away 
in the blinding light, leaving Hussain 
in charge of the painting - things; 
since he could not be in two places 
at once a handful of children played 
grandmother’s steps behind me. I 
walked down a lane by a little mosque. 
How quiet the lanes were, and how 
deserted! High up, at the keyhole 
carved windows, I saw every now and 
again the flutter of a moved curtain : 
no doubt curious eyes were looking 
down. I did not realise quite how 
concealed the women in the house 
must remain until Mr Daly, looking 
at my sketch, explained that pro- 
tuberances high up under the roofs 
that I had copied, supposing them to 
be drains of some sort, were mud 
hoods down which the women could 
peer unseen, to see who was below. 

“ They can’t just look out of the 
window, like Jezebel,” he said. 

A boy reached a tin through the 
pierced wall of a sigaya, a drinking- 
trough for passers-by. He drew the 
tin out and drank. I was very 
thirsty too. The sketch-block I had 
in my hand had buckled under the 
dry heat of the sun. To sit down 
somewhere in that consuming heat 
seemed suicide. I looked more 
attentively at the tall houses. They 
preserved a masked silence. 

I passed an open postern, surpris- 
ing a serving-women with her apron 
full of onion-skins. She did not 
slam the door, but she screeched ; I 
hastily revised my intention to ask 
if I could come in out of the sun. 
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Besides, there was a powerful smell 
of onions. 

The children and I passed a man 
standing in his door. It was the one 
who had gossiped with Hussain out- 
side the shop. 

I stopped. “Is this your house ? 
Your beit ? ” I asked politely. 

He nodded. 

“I want to shuff—to see—the sun 
is too hot—can I come in your deit ?” 
I asked, filling out the miserably few 
words with pantomime. 

He nodded again, and, turning, 
led the way inside. The house was 
full of small dark passages, white- 
washed floor, ceiling and wall, but 
still dark. He led me up several 
little mud flights of stairs and we 
came out on the roof. This was being 
repaired, or extended; underfoot it 
was more than anything like a half- 
dry midden. 

“* Shuff,” he said, shading his eyes 
to demonstrate the view, and waving 
his other hand at the roof-tops of 
Sai’un, which fell away slightly down- 
hill till they reached the date-gardens. 
Beyond was a strip of desert, white 
in the sun, and beyond that again the 
wall of the djole. 

“ Good,” I agreed, “ temam.” It 
proved quite beyond me to explain 
that I was as much in the sun as ever. 
Tramping about the half-made floor 
we pantomimed with frustration till 
there rose into view the clever young 
man with the English. For once I 
was quite glad to see him. 

To do him justice, he arranged 
everything perfectly. We went down 
a flight and entered a white, but still 
dark, room. It had a sheet of 
linoleum on the floor, which was 
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much interrupted by pillars, and two 
windows, almost entirely filled up 
with a thin wall of mud, leaving 
just a horizontal peep-hole to look 
through. At one of these the young 
man installed me on a petrol-box 
while the owner of the house looked 
on in a rather dull way, neither dis- 
approving nor surprised, but accept- 
ing what God sent him. 

There was no furniture in the 
room except one or two old copper 
pots in a corner. I sat on the box 
with the sketch-block and was busily 
at work when I heard the clatter of 
a new arrival. It was the soldier, 
dumping my painting-gear in a 
corner. 

** Well, well, well,” said the soldier, 
looking round; and adding, I am sure, 
“ Tf this isn’t a bit of all right I don’t 
know what is.” 

He sat down on the lino con- 
tentedly. 

Tinkling noises and small metallic 
noises and the sound of pouring 
water were soon audible behind me, 
and after a time the soldier came 
across with a little glass of sweet tea 
with a filigree silver spoon in it. I 
took time off to turn round on my box 
and thank the owner of the house 
ceremoniously in English, and he 
bowed where he sat cross-legged on 
his floor in a slightly indifferent way, 
feeling perhaps that since I was a 
woman it would not do to take any 
more notice. An old man joined the 
tea-party, which up till then had been 
rather silent; a very garrulous old 
man with a white stubble on his chin. 

As for the children who had 
followed me in the streets, thwarted 
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by my disappearance into a house, 
they gathered outside and sang, or 
rather chanted. The soldier, the old 
man, the clever young man who 
spoke English—who were enjoying 
themselves—and the owner of the 
house who was perhaps not, since the 
party appeared to be at his expense, 
went on and on making tea. The old 
man told interminable stories. The 
children sang songs in the street. 

It was the children who spied the 
Land-Rover coming, and pointed 
their birdlike hands up at my high 
window. I saw Ali get out of the 
car and lean on the bonnet, looking 
incredulous. The soldier scrambled 
to his feet, and with difficulty stuck 
his head out of the window, calling 
out, “Here we are! Up here! 
Having a lovely time!” 

Ali received me, for the first time, 
with a smile. 

When the men came home some 
time after two and went to bathe 
before lunch I felt I had plenty to tell 
them, but decided to save it up. In 
the meantime Mr Daly came into his 
sitting-room in sandals and sarong 
and dropped into a chair. It was hot 
enough, even in the white room 
shuttered against the heat with its 
sweet smell of incense driven out of 
the wood ; we were all drowsy. 

* Would you like a bird’s nest ?” 
I asked him, since he had confessed 
to an interest in ornithology. “I 
found one. It must have fallen out 
of a date-palm.” 

“Funny things fall out of date- 
palms these days,” he said sleepily. 
“Do they? Such as?” 

“ Well, socks.” 
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“ Why socks ?” 

“How should I know? It was 
you they fell on.” 

I considered this statement for a 
time. “ Who said socks fell on me ?” 

“ Why, your husband.” 

I sat up abruptly, “ Not socks! 
He didn’t listen! I said slops. And 
I said he wasn’t to tell you, in case it 
was bad for prestige.” 

I looked at the Adviser anxiously, 
hoping I had not let down the side. 
“A bucketful of kitchen bits and 
pieces,” I added humbly, “ but it 
soon dried.” 

Mr Daly went off into roars of 
laughter. “‘ You must have been 
sitting on the slab thing they build to 
take stuff they throw out of the 
window. They’re convenient to sit 
on, I’ve sat on one myself.” 

“T didn’t think it was done with 
malicious intent.” 

“Not the least in the world,” he 
said. 

That evening I went with my 
husband and Ali and the Land-Rover 
into the town, determined to drop off 
at the first opportunity—which hap- 
pened to be in the square beside the 
Sultan’s palace—Ali’s pet view of the 
* Beit Sultan.’ I sat down on a flight 
of steps which seemed to have grown 
up casually on the slope of the wadi 
under the cliffs, as so much of Sai’un 
has grown up, with the uncalculating 
purposefulness of a honeycomb. 

Dwarfed by the sheer mud bulk 
of the palace, tiny people went about 
their business in the square in meagre 
ones and twos, or couched a camel, 
or trotted by on a donkey. Behind 
me, on the steps, some young men 
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and children collected quietly. At my 
feet a baby, too young to appreciate 
the intricacies of art, played at pour- 
ing sand about with a little tin. 

A dark-skinned old man who might 
have come from Tanganyika hurried 
across the open ground, drawing his 
dagger. Evidently he meant to drive 
away the children. 

I addressed him hopefully in 
Swahili. “‘ Do you speak Swahili ?” 

He was surprised. “‘ Kabesa. Like 
anything.” 

“ Then let the children be. I am 
fond of children.” 

He seemed staggered by this 
announcement. He was a slave of 
the Sultan’s, as I was to learn, and 
later went and told him what the 
Nazraniah had said. The Sultan 
was amused ; he told the old man to 
show me one of his, the Sultan’s, 
children. The African made a 
random selection and carried across 
a plump, pale two-year-old, but 
unfortunately I did not know I was 
supposed to be admiring a prince of 
the blood; I bent over my sketch, 
for the light was going. 

It went; the sun disappeared 
behind the djole. I sighed. 

“ Khalass, finish,” I said to my 
audience. 

“ Khalass,” they repeated, finish, 
finish, and leaned to help me pack up 
the paints. The baby went on pouring 
sand in and out of the tin, then 
looked up at me with such round-eyed 
earnestness that we all laughed. In 
fact, happy laughter had invaded the 
group for no good reason that I could 
define, and as I stood up they began 
spontaneously to clap. 
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* Thank you, thank you,” I said, 
laughing and waving, and they 
clapped harder. At that moment an 
old woman came by; she paused to 
see what it was all about, peeping 
from the folds of her black head-cloth, 
and suddenly, much moved, I took 
her gnarled hands in mine. She was 
amused and pleased; warmly she 
held my hands against her red gown. 
The people on the steps cheered. 

Ali was completely thawed by this 
demonstration. From then on we 
were very good friends. 

“T got a big hand in the souk this 
evening,” I said to the Adviser as we 
sat on his patio before dinner. 

** So I hear.” 

He had told me that Sai’un was 
not much accustomed to European 
women, but he now said, “‘ Michaela 
Dennis was up here, you know. She 
was wonderful with children. They'd 
all gather round and she’d make 
them count. One, two, and they’d 
copy her. They loved it.” 

A burly Englishman sat near in one 
of the protesting cane-chairs. I was 
surprised to see him, because I 
understood that the Assistant Adviser 
and an agricultural officer supplied 
by the British Government made up 
the British contingent in the Hadhra- 
maut at the time. The only other 
European I had heard of was a 
German woman doctor at Shibam. 
This man it appeared was something 
to do with locusts. He spoke without 
emphasis of his job, which took him 
to distant wadis, to the Yemen, to the 
Arabian desert, the Empty Quarter 
which he spoke of laconically as ‘ the 
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Sands.’ It appeared that he rented 
an Arab house down the valley from 
Sai’un. “One of these rambling 
affairs; sO many staircases and all 
that, that when I first lived there I 
used to come in and call to the boy, 
‘George! Where is my room ?’” 

“* What did you do in the Yemen ?” 
I asked him as we sat at dinner. 

“In Taiz? They put me in jug. 
That’s what I did in Taiz, sat for a 
month in the cooler.” He laughed. 

** What was it like ? Did you have 
to put your hands through the wall 
and beg for food ? ” 

“No, we lived with the soldiers. 
We got what they got. It was all 
right. Not too bad, at all.” 

* Did you have a cell ?” 

“No, we were all in one room.” 
He looked round the Residency 
dining-room. “ Perhaps a bit smaller 
than this. Twelve of us.” 

** Twelve of you? For a month? 
Wasn’t that grim ?” 

“Oh, we were all decent chaps,” 
he said cheerfully, and to Mr Daly he 
added, ‘‘ Old —— was there ; decent 
chap. And——. We were a decent 
crowd.” 

The men turned the conversation. 
The servant, Abdul, offered me 
mutton and potatoes and some of 
the cabbage we had brought on the 
plane. In the severe white Arab 
room the three men ate mutton and 
cracked jokes, and the locust man, to 
my disappointment, did not think it 
worth-while to recount his adventures 
in Taiz. When they fell silent the 
peace of the wadi seeped in through 
the windows. 
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TEA FOR THIRTY 


BY I. C. 


NOwADAYS, when there is an in- 
creasing tendency to scoff at anything 
savouring of the supernatural, ghosts, 
witchcraft and the like are subjects 
suitable only for employment by 
authors of fiction. Accounts of first- 
hand experiences are comparatively 
rare, and it was therefore all the more 
interesting to come across such an 
account in a recent issue of ‘ Maga,’* 
which described a cure by a form of 
witchcraft, as practised in North 
Africa. Whatever progress may have 
been made in the ‘ Dark Continent’ 
towards modern civilisation, the 
power of magic still lies very close to 
the surface in most countries, and 
belief in this power is widespread, 
especially in country districts. 

I must freely admit that for a long 
time I myself was inclined to scoff 
at the African witch-doctor and his 
works. ‘True, one sometimes heard 
surprising stories, but they were 
always the kind of stories which are 
turned out at tenth-hand over the 
club bar. And then, one day, I was 
present at a witch-doctoring ‘ func- 
tion’ myself, and my incredulity 
received a rude shock. 


1 © Toubib Cure.’ ‘ Maga,’ July 1959. 


It all began with the disappearance 
from my assistant’s office of some 
loose cash which was part of a batch 
of revenue money. The amount 
involved was not large, but a thousand 
pounds and a single cent are as one 
in the eyes of a government auditor. 
It was one of those unfortunate 
instances when the two African 
clerks, who were dealing with the 
money at the time, left the office 
empty for a few minutes, each believ- 
ing that the other was ‘just round 
the corner.’ In the meantime the 
money was left lying in full view on 
a table. The first man to return 
found it no longer there and thought 
his fellow had put it away ; then his 
fellow returned, and the cat was out 
of the bag. Subsequent argument 
and mutual recrimination between 
the two of them occupied perhaps ten 
minutes before they agreed to report 
the loss to my assistant, who was 
busy outside at the time. In the 
circumstances it seemed probable 
that the theft had been carried out 
on the spur of the moment by one of 
the African staff, but with thirty or 
so men to choose from the chances 


of spotting the guilty man were 
remote. However, preliminary ques- 
tioning disclosed the information that, 
at about the time when the office had 
been left empty, one member of the 
staff, Pius Odondo by name, had been 
seen walking slowly past the end of 
the building. Now Pius was the last 
man I should have suspected of petty 
theft of this nature. He was a police 
pensioner with a fine service record 
—a big, upstanding man who had 
been with me for a number of years. 
By reason of his integrity he was by 
no means universally popular, and it 
seemed to me quite possible that the 
information on his presence near the 
office was in the nature of ‘ fitina’— 
a much-used Swahili word which 
can best be translated as ‘spite,’ 
although the meaning goes far deeper 
than that. However, no other in- 
formation of value was forthcoming, 
and I accordingly kept all the men 
mustered in one place until the police 
came to investigate. 

An African detective - sergeant 
arrived shortly afterwards with his 
assistant, and proceeded to take 
statements, ask questions, study the 
scene of the crime, and generally to 
go through all the motions made 
familiar by the paper-backed thriller. 
This done, he told me that there was 
nothing conclusive in the evidence 
which he had obtained, and that 
further investigation would be re- 
quired. He added that it seemed to 
him probable that the thief was a 
member of the staff. 

Further investigation was carried 
out at intervals for the next ten days 
or so, but seemingly no new facts 
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came to light; at any rate, no arrest 
was made. By the end of this time 
it was becoming obvious that the 
strain of being potential suspects was 
weighing rather heavily upon most 
of the African staff. This surprised 
me; for my own experience is that 
Africans carry guilt very lightly 
where petty theft is involved. How- 
ever, there it was, and I suppose 
I should not have felt the surprise I 
did when the headman asked to see 
me about a week later. I called him 
into the office. 

“What do you want, Orala?” I 
asked him. He looked worried, and 
glanced out of the door before 
answering. 
“* Bwana,” he said, “ the men are 
much concerned about this theft of 
money, and even more so about the 
suspicion which is even now hanging 
over them all. There is a bad atmo- 
sphere everywhere and the men want 
to put an end to the business as soon 
as possible.” 

“ Excellent,” I replied, thinking 
that someone was going to admit the 
theft, and give himself up. “ And 
now——? ” 

“‘ Bwana,” said Orala, “ we want 
to employ a Mganga (witch-doctor) 
to smell out the thief, so that he may 
be taken away and punished, and 
the rest of us may once more live 
in peace.” 

Now from the point of view of 
court procedure, the use of witch- 
craft is, of course, quite out of order. 
At the same time it struck me that 
this might prove interesting, and of 
course any findings could not, in any 
case, be acted upon as they would 




















carry no weight whatever at law. I 
explained this to Orala, who nodded. 

“ That is understood, Bwana,” he 
said. “ But the police have tried to 
find the thief and have found nothing. 
We want to do this thing to satisfy 
ourselves, and we are all agreed that 
we should do it—yes, it is the wish 
of us all.” 

“ Very well,” I told him, “ on that 
basis you may go ahead, but keep me 
informed. When will the Mganga 
come, anyhow ?” 

“That has yet to be arranged, 
Bwana,” he replied, “ but it may be 
about the middle of next week.” 

Some days later Orala came in to 
tell me that the witch-doctor would 
arrive the following morning. 

From memories of various occa- 
sions when I had encountered these 
people in the bush, I was expecting a 
gentleman dressed in one or other of 
the distinctive garbs of baboon skins, 
ostrich feathers and so forth which 
they like to don on special occasions. 
I was certainly not expecting what I 
actually met the following day. Our 
witch-doctor was a thick-set man of 
medium height, dressed in grey slacks 
and a light-brown, double-breasted 
jacket. He wore a soft felt hat, with 
the brim pulled down over his eyes, 
Humphrey Bogart fashion. On the 
face of it, he was, in fact, just a rather- 
better -dressed-than- usual, middle- 
aged African. Then I noticed his 
eyes—and that was where the differ- 
ence Jay. There were humorous 
wrinkles at the corners, but the eyes 
themselves were two of the keenest I 
have ever seen in a human face any- 
where. Without effort they seemed 
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to look right through me with a single 
Piercing glance; then they relaxed 
into a friendly smile. I greeted him 
and inquired whether he would mind 
if I watched him at work. To my 
surprise he answered that he would 
welcome my presence, and he added 
that, if I wished to take any photo- 
graphs, he would not mind in the 
\cast. Feeling rather like someone 
who has been asked to act as the 
rabbit in Mr Maskelyne’s top-hit, I 
went home for my camera. 

When I returned, I found all the 
men gathered together in the shade 
of some trees. Two of them were 
lighting a small charcoal brazier, and 
a big pan of water stood on the ground 
nearby. The witch-doctor began to 
speak to the men, and I quickly got 
hold of the headman, who was 
standing at the edge of the group, 
and asked him to translate for me. 
For the witch-doctor was speaking 
in the men’s own dialect, of which 
I only understood a few words— 
certainly not enough to follow the 
conversation. 

He told them (as the headman 
whispered to me) that he had been 
asked to come for one purpose only, 
namely the discovery of a thief in 
their midst. If any of them had 
ideas about his power to bring death 
or sickness upon them, they were not 
to be afraid. He had that power, 
truly, but on this occasion the magic 
which he proposed to make was good 
magic, directed at the discovery of 
the thief. It might inconvenience 
the offender slightly, but nobody 
would be in any danger. The magic 
would have power over everyone 





present. That being so, were all 
those present agreeable to submit to 
his test ? 

There were immediate objections 
from a number of the men. It 
appeared that they contended that, 
as good Catholics, their sins had been 
forgiven and they were therefore 
immune from the effects of any 
witchcraft. 

In that case,” replied the witch- 
doctor, “‘ if you have no sins to hide, 
you have nothing whatever to fear, 
have you? Remember, mine is not 
evil magic, and it cannot harm 
innocent men. If you decline to 
submit to my test, I can only assume 
that you have something which you 
wish to hide.” He paused, and a 
little smile flickered over his lips. 
There were no further objections. 

He went on to say that, as all 
present had now agreed to do what 
he told them, he wanted them to 
submit to one test only, namely to 
drink a cup of tea containing special 
dawa (medicine) which he had 
prepared. He would therefore wait 
until the water in the pan had been 
boiled up and the tea made. Having 
said this, he retired to a chair which 
had been placed under one of the 
trees, and sat down. 

The brazier being well alight, the 
pan of water was placed upon it, and 
presently boiled. From my window 
I saw the tea-leaves being emptied 
inte it from a packet, and went out 
to watch the next step. The witch- 
doctor was called, and came over to 
the fire. He asked for a cup, and 
dipped out a little of the tea, which 
he sipped. Then he shook his head. 
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“You have made coffee, not tea,” 
he told the men responsible. They 
looked amazed, but said nothing. 

“Tip it out,” said the witch- 
doctor, “‘ wash the pan, boil fresh 
water, and make tea this time.” 

I looked at the brew, and sure 
enough there were indisputable coffee- 
grounds floating in it. Unfortun- 
ately the empty packet from which 
the ‘tea-leaves’ had been poured had 
been pushed into the fire and burnt. 
However, from the appearance of 
others besides the two men con- 
cerned, I judged that many of them 
were in a state of considerable mental 
apprehension, and the mistake of 
tipping in coffee instead of tea-leaves 
was one which might easily have been 
made in the circumstances. 

The brew was tipped out, and 
fresh water put to boil. The witch- 
doctor retired to his chair again. I 
asked him whether it was important 
to use tea, as opposed to coffee. He 
smiled, but did not answer imme- 
diately. Then he remarked : 

“Here I am working more than 
sixty miles from my home. People 
have heard of me, but my reputation 
is not so strong as it is in my own 
country. There I should have no 
need for any drinking of tea nor for 
the use of dawa. It would be 
enough that I had been called in— 
any guilty man would immediately 
fall down and confess.” 

Presently the tea was ready, and 
after satisfying himself that it really 
was tea this time, he ordered the pan 
to be taken into my assistant’s office, 
and cups to be brought. Then, from 
his bundle, he took a small tin, and 
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poured into a saucer a brownish- 
purple powder, similar in appearance 
to fine coffee-grounds. He stirred it 
carefully with a spoon until it was 
thoroughly mixed up, and then 
casually placed a spoonful of it in his 
mouth, and with the aid of a little 
tea, swallowed it. 

“The dawa is rather bitter,” he 
remarked, “ but the tea will help to 
sweeten the flavour.” 

He went on to say that he would 
give everyone a similar dose, and 
that as he himself had readily par- 
taken of it, they would realise that he 
was not trying to poison anyone. He 
then told the men to line up and come 
to him in turn with a cup of tea. 

Slowly they filed past him, and into 
each cup he put a spoonful of his 
powder, and stirred it up well before 
the tea was drunk. I noticed that, 
from under the brim of his hat, his 
keen eyes studied the face of each 
man as he drank his tea. To the 
men this close scrutiny was not, I 
fancy, evident, but to me, observing 
the proceedings from a little distance, 
it was very obvious. i 

Presently everyone had had a cup 
of ‘ treated ’ tea, and they gathered in 
a rather silent group outside the 
office. The witch-doctor came out 

and spoke to them. 

“You all now have the dawa of 
truth in your stomachs,” he told 
them, “but that by itself will not 
function until I have put the magic 
into operation. I am now going to 
prepare a magic line, over which you 
must all pass. Thereafter, within 
two hours, the guilty man will find 
that his muscles weaken and that he 
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has no strength left. He will fall 
down and will become powerless to 
rise again until I release him from 
the spell.” 

He dug into his bundle again, and 
produced another tin. From this he ~ 
sprinkled a thin line of some powder 
across the gateway near the office, 
muttering under his breath as he did 
so. He then told the men to walk 
slowly across the line. There was 
very evident reluctance on the part of 
all present to be the first to cross the 
line, but eventually, after some 
whispering and pushing, one man 
stepped out boldly and crossed it. 
Like sheep the others followed, 
straggling through the gateway. Sud- 
denly there were exclamations from 
several of them. Looking round I 
noticed Pius crouching down in the 
grass a little distance away. He 
looked as if he were about to be sick. 
However, he slowly got to his feet, 
walked unsteadily to the gateway, 
and with a glance of terror at the 
witch-doctor, who was standing at 
one side of the gateway, he tottered 
across the line. Once across, his 
strength seemed to return in some 
measure, and with the others he 
walked away towards his house. 
There was very little conversation 
among the men as they went. 

Shortly after that I went home for 
lunch. When I returned rather over 
an hour later, I saw a small crowd of 
men round Pius’s house. I stopped 
the car and got out. 

“What is the matter?” I asked 
one man, although J had a shrewd 
idea of what the answer to that 
question would be. 
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“Bwana,” he replied, his eyes 
fairly goggling, “‘the old man has 
fallen down, and he is lying there as 
stiff as a bit of wood, and he cannot 
move at all. He has been seized by 
the magic.” 

I moved forward and looked at 
Pius. He lay on the ground quite 
motionless; occasionally his eyes 
blinked. There were no obvious 
signs of the effect of drugs. His 
breathing, though rather shallow, 
was normal, and his pulse, when I 
felt it, was perfectly regular. Apart 
from the fact that his eyes were open, 
he might have been asleep. 

I had him carried down to a place 
in the shade near the office, and put 
two men to spread a blanket on the 
ground on which he could be placed. 
With some difficulty they got him 
into a sitting position, and themselves 
sat, one on either side of him, sup- 
porting him. Without this support he 
would immediately have fallen over 
on one side. 

I had not seriously expected any 
results from the witch-doctor’s activ- 
ities, and I was now, therefore, 
somewhat disturbed by what had 
happened. Indeed I felt like a cynic 
who has suddenly found that he 
possesses enough faith to move moun- 
tains—by the simple expedient of 
moving one ! 

I hunted out the witch-doctor and 
sought from him an assurance that 
Pius was not in any danger. He 
smiled. 

“No danger at all, Bwana,” he 
told me. “ He is, as I said, under 
my spell, and he will remain in that 
condition until I release him. After 
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that he may feel rather tired for a day 
or two, but he will suffer no per- 
manent harm.” 

I was relieved to hear this, because 
by this time, as I say, I was by no 
means so inclined to scoff at African 
witchcraft as I had been before the 
proceedings were started. However, 
clutching at the last straws of my 
unbelief, I decided to try one more 
test. As I mentioned earlier, Pius 
was a man with many years of police 
service, and discipline, and imme- 
diate obedience to orders was in his 
blood. He was the sort of man who, 
given the order ‘ Attention!’ while 
he was asleep, would have jumped up 
instantaneously and stood to atten- 
tion. Rather sheepishly, then, I went 
out -and approached Pius and his 
supporters very quietly from behind. 
When I was a few paces away, and 
my presence quite unknown to any 
of the three, I suddenly snapped out 
in my best parade-ground voice : 

* Pius, ‘shun!’” I followed this 
up with, “ Stand up when I talk to 
you, Pius!” Now I am perfectly 
certain that, had that man had any 
control over himself whatever, he 
would have been on his feet almost 
before the words were out of my 
mouth. His two attendants nearly 
jumped out of their skins—I fancy 
that they themselves were on the 
verge of dozing—but Pius never 
moved a muscle. He might have 
been a stone image for all the effect 
that my words had on him. 

It was almost incredible. All 
the men had had exactly the same 
treatment. I had watched very 
closely when the dawa was being 
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administered, to see whether any- 
thing extra was slipped into anyone’s 
tea, and I could have sworn that 
there was no funny business any- 
where. Yet the rest of the men were 
walking about as though nothing had 
happened, while this one man was 
completely incapacitated. 

I returned to the office slowly. I 
was badly shaken. Clearly the show 
would have to be con:luded as soon 
as possible. I went out again to talk 
to the witch-doctor. 

“I would like you to put an end 
to this business,” I told him. “‘ Take 
the spell off that man, and bring him 
back to normal again.” 

He nodded slowly. “ Yes,” he 
replied, “‘ I will do that now. When 
he is free, he should have a long 
sleep, and when he wakes up he will 
be quite normal.” 

He walked over to where Pius was 
sitting, and, bending down, whis- 
pered something in his ear. And 
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there, before my eyes, the stone 
image came to life immediately, and 
scrambled to its feet—not very easily, 
it is true, but after the manner of a 
man who has been sitting for too loag 
in one position, and whose limbs are 
somewhat cramped. The witch- 
doctor spoke to him again, and he 
began, with the help of his two 
supporters, to walk round, rather 
unsteadily. After a few minutes he 
was moving much more freely, and 
presently he was led away to his 
house. 

Of course, the whole performance 
proved nothing, except—to my mind 
at any rate—that the witch-doctor 
did have some kind of power over 
his fellow-men. Drugs? Hypnotism? 
Applied psychology? I do not know 
the answer to that. 

Of one thing, however, I feel sure. 
In future Pius is going to be very 
chary of accepting cups of tea from 
strangers. 


THE CURSE OF KATSIN 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY ROBINSON 


I sHOT my first crocodile over thir- 
teen years ago. Since that day, I have 
hunted them in five of the fourteen 
administrative districts that comprise 
the Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea. I do not care for shooting, 
but crocodiles are loathsome, danger- 
ous creatures. 

R2 


And my first was no ordinary 
crocodile, as I had reason to recall 
today. 


In 1946, I was stationed at a place 
which I shall call Kuina, on one of 
the outer islands of New Guinea. 
Kuina, headquarters of a sub-district, 
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was fairly typical of most coast 
stations: the Assistant District 
Officer’s Residence above the swim- 
ming-pool overlooked the bay; to 
the south was a native hospital with 
the European Medical Assistant’s 
house nearby, together with native 
medical orderlies’ barracks and mar- 
ried quarters. North of the Resi- 
dency lay the jetty. At the shore end 
a group of buildings, consisting of 
the office, store and workshop, clus- 
tered round a flag-pole, at the head 
of which flew the Australian Blue 
Ensign. Farther north along the 
foreshore were the Royal Papuan and 
New Guinea Constabulary barracks 
and married quarters, H.M. Prison, 
and the native labour quarters. 

My immediate superior, the Assist- 
ant District Officer, was on patrol, 
and although too polite to say so, he 
had left the station, ostensibly under 
my command, with some reluctance. 

I had joined the Service only a 
few months previously, immediately 
after demobilisation. During the 
Japanese invasion and occupation of 
the Territory, many pre-war officers 
of the Administration were killed, so 
that in the immediate post-war period 
a not inconsiderable number of chaps 
like myself, who were rather too old 
to enter as Cadet Patrol Officers, were 
appointed as Patrol Officers (Proba- 
tionary). This meant, for all practical 
purposes, that, having the same 
meagre experience as Cadets, we also 
had the same powers, and in my case 
these powers were most imperfectly 
understood. 

So there I was—alone, apart from 
an overworked Medical Assistant and 


a middle-aged, taciturn storeman— 
monarch of all I surveyed. 

There was a catch to it, of course— 
I was responsible for the maintenance 
of His Majesty’s peace, and the 
general well-being of anybody who 
for reasons of distance, or a mere 
desire to trade upon my inexperience, 
decided to seek me out in preference 
to the A.D.O. 

Tt was evening, and I was enjoying 
the first after-dinner cigarette on the 
verandah of the bamboo-walled, sago- 
palm-thatched hut, which was entered 
on the Station Inventory as ‘ Bunga- 
low, Patrol Officer, One.’ 

It had been built, precariously, on 
the brink of what amounted to a 
precipice, some 150 feet above the 
office. This was not without its 
drawbacks ; one being that the 350 
steps between office and bungalow 
had to be climbed at least four times 
a day. But there were advantages, 
certainly for Kaiua, my personal boy, 
because he was able to maintain 
communication, almost as rapidly as 
by telephone, with the Royal Papuan 
and New Guinea constable on guard 
and runner duty at the office. When- 
ever Kauia, either of his own volition 
or at my bidding, wished to attract 
the guard’s attention, he tossed a 
piece of soft household soap from 
the kitchen onto the corrugated-iron 
roof of the office below. A shouted 
conversation would ensue, and mes- 
sages, intelligence and orders could 
be relayed—sometimes even with 
accuracy. 

I was vaguely conscious of this 
convenient service being in action 
one evening, when my reverie was 
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interrupted by the rhythmic clunk of 
paddles on the foreshore. I could see 
the guard’s hurricane-lamp bobbing 
in front of the office; there was a 
further brief exchange between 
Kaiua and the guard, whereupon 
Kaiua advised me that some village 
people ‘ had trouble.’ 

Some minutes later, the hurricane- 
lamp bobbed up the steps towards the 
bungalow, and presently I could 
discern three figures approaching the 
steps leading to the verandah. Two 
halted and the third stepped onto the 
verandah, stamped to attention and 
delivered a perfect salute. This was 
Sergeant-Major Asi of the Constabu- 
lary. 

Sergeant-Major Asi was a very 
fine type of native, from the Madang 
District. He had joined the police in 
1916, being among the first of the 
recruits trained by the Military 
Administration during the 1914-1918 
War, when the Mandated Territory 
was taken over from the Germans. 

I have never encountered an in- 
efficient sergeant-major, but I found 
Asi superlatively helpful, reliable and 
intelligent. Barrel-chested, burly and 
almost completely bald, he would 
appear unobtrusively at my elbow, 
and ensure that whatever I wanted 
was done. He understood English 
quite well, although apart from a few 
broken phrases, he was, in company 
with most New Guinea natives, 
unable to speak it. 

It is true that I had the rather 
deflating impression that, initially, at 
any rate, his helpfulness was largely 
inspired by my inexperience, and a 
consequent desire on his part to 
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preserve the Constabulary’s proud 
name. He would have regarded it as 
a reflection on his own status had the 
public at large realised my appalling 
ignorance, and therefore he was 
diligent in ensuring that, so far as 
possible, the young master did not 
make an ass of himself in public. 

“‘Good-night, Master,” he growled. 
“Does the Master grant permission 
to speak?” The formal request was 
couched in the expressive bastard 
argot that is Melanesian pidgin 
English. 

** Good-night, Sar’-Major,” I re- 
plied, returning the salute. “ Please 
speak.” 

He turned and motioned the others 
on to the verandah, and two village 
natives appeared; one wearing the 
peaked cap of the /uluai (Government- 
recognised village headman); the 
other, the cap of a tul tul (Govern- 
ment-appointed interpreter). They 
greeted me with the grave gestures 
which my short experience had taught 
me were well-intended as salutes. 

** Good-night,” I replied. “ What 
is your talk ?” 

** Master,” answered the tul tul, 
“we have trouble in our village of 
Borovana, which you have not visited 
as yet, but which lies over there,” 
pointing by extending his chin and 
protruding his lower lip, “and we 
want the Government to help us.” 
He paused. 

** Say on, man,” I encouraged. 

“Yes, Master,” he continued. 
“The night before last a little boy 
was taken by a crocodile, and last 
night a woman was taken. Both were 
killed.” 





It took some little time to establish 
that both fatalities had occurred at 
dusk, at the edge of a tidal creek 
where the women and small children 
were in the habit of bathing. My 
informants said that two crocodiles 
were involved—one very large and 
the other not so large. They had 
taken to frequenting the creek of late. 

“We should like you to send a 
policeman with his rifle and ammuni- 
tion to stay in the village and shoot 
these crocodiles, which are killing 
our people,” said the Juluai. 

At that time village natives in New 
Guinea were not permitted to possess 
firearms. I turned to Asi and said, 
** I think, Sar’-Major, that it is better 
that I go too, to ensure that none of 
the villagers is shot by mistake. We 
must be sure that fields of fire are 
properly plotted.” 

“Tt is true, Master,” he agreed. 
“ And crocodiles can really only be 
shot at night. Corporal Kindi, our 
best shot, is on patrol with the 
Number One Kiap, so that in his 
absence I think it is better that I, 
together with Constables Kenaman 
and Mesal, accompany you, and that 
Sergeant Omibari be left in charge of 
the Station.” 

“Right, Sar’-Major,” I agreed. 
“The A.D.O. has the launch. You 
and the police leave by the large 
station canoe in the morning, with the 
patrol kit ; and take one of the station 
pigs as bait. I shall walk to Borovana 
tomorrow afternoon—I cannot leave 
in the morning for there are many 
papers to be straightened in the 
office.” 

Asi and the police left early the 
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following morning. I tidied up some 
of the inevitable paper war, which 
is the bugbear of every field staff 
officer, and went through the hal- 
lowed ritual of writing up the cash- 
book and checking the cash. It was 
lunch-time before I had completed 
these chores, and as I had estimated 
that it would take some three and a 
half hours to walk to Borovana, and 
as I wished to arrive before dusk, I 
left at 2.30 P.M. This meant climbing 
the low ranges between Kuina Bay 
and the opposite coast during the 
hottest part of the day. However, 
it was good to stretch the legs after a 
fortnight on the station, and I duly 
arrived at 6 P.M. to find my camp set 
up in the rest-house, and the people 
clustered round the improvised bam- 
boo flag-pole. 

After a brief Retreat ceremony, 
Asi and I selected ‘ fields of fire,’ 
tethered the station pig near the 
creek’s edge, und set up a portable 
spotlight aimed at the pig. 

I then returned to the rest-house 
and showered, changed and dined, 
by which time it was quite dark. 

We divided the night into two 
watches, Asi and Mesal taking the 
first from 7 P.M. to midnight, and 
Kenaman and I taking from midnight 
to 5 A.M., by which time it would be 
too light to expect a prudent crocodile 
to call. 

I lay down fully dressed on my 
camp stretcher, hoping to snatch a 
couple of hours’ sleep before mid- 
night or before Asi shot a crocodile, 
whichever was the earlier. 

Two hours later I was awakened by 
a shot and much shouting from the 
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villagers. Scrambling from beneath 
the mosquito-net, I seized a torch and 
a rifle and doubled down to the 
water’s edge where, in the primitive 
light of palm-frond torches, the only 
twentieth-century note in the other- 
wise Stone-Age scene was the steel 
axe wielded by Asi’s muscular right 
arm, as he delivered three powerful 
blows to ensure that the crocodile, 
which he had shot, was actually dead. 

The people parted good-humour- 
edly as I arrived to measure the 
brute, which, at a little over nine feet 
from the wicked-looking snout to the 
tip of the vicious tail, could not really 
be called big, but was quite obviously 
a nasty customer. 

I supervised the skinning by the 
police, instructing them to open the 
belly carefully, so as to establish 
whether or not there were human 
remains present. 

While this grisly task was being 
performed, an old man came up and 
began to harangue the people in a 
high-pitched sing-song voice, dancing 
from one foot to the other. The 
villagers, who had been laughing and 
joking, stopped suddenly, and, 
although I could not understand a 
word that was being said, it was 
obvious to me that every endeavour 
was being made to quieten the old 
chap, without much success. When 
the dissection failed to reveal any 
trace of human remains, the old man’s 
voice rose in a frenzied crescendo, and 
his antics became wilder, as if he were 
in the throes of a fit. 

Thinking that he must be a relative 
of either the woman or the child who 
had been killed, I instructed the tul 
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tul to tell the people not to attempt 
to quieten him, but to allow him to 
express his sorrow. Asi then told me 
that the old man’s emotions were not 
sorrow, but anger, and that the anger 
was directed towards us. Asi added 
that the bereaved relations were in 
fact conducting a ritual wake some 
distance inland, at a place set aside 
for communication with the Spirits 
of the Ancestors. He went on to say 
that the old man, Sisinapui by name, 
was leader of the Crocodile Clan. 
Sisinapui’s concern was not with 
the deaths so recently caused by his 
clan totem, but with the fear that the 
‘Government,’ not satisfied with 
shooting the smaller crocodile, might 
remain to kill the larger. 

I was close to bewilderment at this 
news. The little experience I then 
had, indicated that natives were 
seldom grateful ; but this was a new 
twist. I consulted Asi, saying, “ Can 
it be, Sar’-Major, that Sisinapui 
would prefer to have people from his 
village die, rather than crocodiles ? ” 

“Certainly, Master,” was the 
prompt reply. ‘“ May it please the 
Master, but the woman who died was 
of the Crocodile Clan. Her relations 
are talking to the Great Spirits now 
because the woman’s death must have 
been desired by the Spirits. How- 
ever, the little boy who was killed 
was not of the Crocodile Clan, but 
the Sea Hawk Clan, and as such is a 
relation of the /uluai.” Asi paused. 

Social structure in Papua and New 
Guinea is based on a system of exo- 
gamy, and by anthropological defini- 
tion, a clan is a group of people who 
believe themselves to be descendants 


of a common mythical ancestor— 
usually a bird, animal, plant or sea- 
creature, which is the clan’s sacred 
totem. Only on very infrequent 
sacred occasions do clanspeople kill 
or eat their own totem, but normally 
there is no objection to people of one 
clan killing or eating the totem of 
another clan. 

I interrupted the Sergeant-Major. 
“But in your village, which is far 
away, you are not of the Crocodile 
Clan,” I ventured, “ therefore what 
possible objection can there be to 
yourself or myself shooting the 
crocodiles that kill people?” 

“T do not know, Master, but 
Sisinapui is, I think, telling us,” he 
replied, indicating the old man, who 
continued to harangue the villagers. 

“‘ What does he say ?”’ I asked the 
tul tul. 

“ He talks,” was the polite, non- 
commital answer. 

“The Master knows that,” said 
Constable Mesal brusquely, as he 
emerged from the shadows. “I can 
understand a little of what he says. 
Translate for the Master.” 

The interpreter shuffled his feet. 
“* May it please the Master, but the 
Old One is a little mad, and he is 
cross. He knows what he says.” 

“ True,” I agreed, “ but I must 
know too, tul tul, and you will tell 
me!” 

The Juluai turned to the tul tul and 
spoke rapidly and forcefully in dialect. 

“* Say on, Juluai,” I commanded. 
The headman nodded, and drawing 
himself up, launched into execrable 
pidgin. 

** Master. You are the Govern- 
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ment. You have come with your 
police to help us, and now we have 
shame. The Old One is undoubtedly 
mad, and therefore you may, in your 
wisdom, see fit not to punish him 
for the evil which he speaks. He 
threatens you and the police. He says 
that the crocodile which the Sergeant- 
Major shot does not matter—but the 
other crocodile which must have 
killed the people is a very large one, 
and Sisinapui says that it is not a true 
crocodile, but one of the Ancestor 
Spirits, named Katsin, who from 
time to time assumes the physical 
form of a crocodile. In such form 
the Spirit may care to taste human 
flesh and blood. 

“To shoot such a crocodile would 
be to harm the Ancestor Spirit and 
bring untold disaster upon the Croco- 
dile Clan. That is what he says, 
Master,” he concluded. Thanking 
him, I turned to the ful tul, saying, 
“ Translate my talk to the people.” 

“T have heard the talk of Sisin- 
apui,” I began, “ and there is sorrow 
in my belly for the Crocodile people. 
But I have come in the name of the 
King who is far away and who relies 
upon me to do his bidding and carry 
out his law. The Government 
grieves to hear of people being killed, 
and I cannot return to Kuina and tell 
the A.D.O. that I did not try to help 
you because one Borovana man would 
see his fellow villagers killed in pref- 
erence to a crocodile. The law of the 
King says that Sisinapui is wrong. 
Therefore we shall stay, and if the 
big crocodile, whose name is Katsin, 
comes, I shall try to shoot him, and 
if I succeed, it will be because it is 
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the will of the Great Spirits, and thus 
it shall be known to all that even the 
Great Spirits bow to the law of the 
King, for the law is wise.” 

The tul tul duly translated, and as 
he concluded, Sisinapui moved to- 
wards the centre of the circle of 
natives. There, in the eerie light from 
the palm-frond torches, he launched 
into what was obviously a violent 
condemnation, concluding by making 
aggressive jabs with his fore-finger in 
my direction, so that I gathered he 
was cursing me. 

Constable Mesal moved swiftly 
forward, slinging his rifle over his 
left shoulder as he did so, and raised 
his hand as though to strike the old 
man; then he swiftly cut his hand 
away in an unmistakable gesture of 
contempt. Asi spoke sharply to the 
constable, who turned from Sisinapui 
and spat on the ground in a final 
gesture of angry contempt. 

Mesal walked to where Asi and I 
were standing and said, “He is 
cursing us and he is cursing the 
Master. That is not proper. Is not 
the Master in charge at Kuina while 
the A.D.O. is on patrol? The old 
man is mad, but not so mad that he 
should not go to gaol.” 

I questioned the interpreter about 
what exactly the curses meant, being 
slightly apprehensive lest the police 
grow alarmed. He demurred at first, 
and then said, “ He say the sacred 
crocodile is Katsin, and if you kill 
him, Katsin will, some day, have his 
revenge. No matter where you go, 
the spirit of Katsin will follow, and 
will again take the form of a crocodile. 

Through the pain of his strong teeth 
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ripping and tearing your flesh, your 
thoughts will return to Sisinapui, and 
you will know at that moment that, 
even though Sisinapui may be dead, 
he will be tasting the pure happiness 
that comes from revenge.” 

“‘ Happy-go-lucky type,” I mur- 
mured, in English, and Asi, who 
understood, grinned. 

I then told the tul tul to interpret 
my last statement to the assembly : 

“I have heard Sisinapui’s speech. 
I shall kill Katsin if he comes. Any 
man who doubts that what I propose 
to do is proper, may of course come 
to Kuina by the next moon, when 
the A.D.O. will have returned, and 
the A.D.O. will hold any palaver he 
may think necessary. You will all 
now retire to your houses. I have 
spoken. Good-night.” 

There was an answering chorus 
of ‘ good-nights,’ presumably from 
other than Crocodile people, and the 
crowd rapidly dispersed, leaving me 
alone with the police and Kaiua, who 
brought a welcome cup of tea. 

As I sipped my tea, I sounded the 
police about their attitude to Sisin- 
apui’s curses. They seemed quite 
sanguine about the whole matter, not 
because of civilised enlightenment, 
but rather because none were from 
the district. Some of them, indeed, 
were from villages as far as six hun- 
dred miles away, and just did not 
believe that the Borovana could field 
a competent sorcerer. 

It was now well after midnight, so 
I sent Asi and Mesal to rest, and 
Constable Kenaman took over the 
spotlight, while I loaded a service 

rifle. As we lay in the darkness, the 














tethered pig grunted occasionally, 
and the sandflies plagued us un- 
mercifully. 

The hours dragged by, interrupted 
by an occasional unidentifiable flurry 
from the creek, but it seemed as 
though Katsin would not come that 
night. When I had all but given 
up hope, there was a slight splashing 
in the water. Kenaman touched my 
arm and whispered, ‘“ Crocodile, 
Master.” 

At first I could see nothing, but 
as I strained my eyes I could just 
distinguish something moving near 
the water’s edge. Carefully I moved 
the safety-catch, relaxing gently as I 
took the first pressure on the trigger. 
Then I distinctly saw the twin gleam 
of eyes approaching the pig, which 
appeared stupidly unconcerned and 
merely grunted. 

“ Light,” I whispered to Kenaman. 
The beam illuminated the ugly men- 
acing shape of a huge crocodile. I 
squeezed the trigger, feeling sure that 
I had aimed between the eyes. There 
was a terrific threshing as I hastily 
worked the bolt and stood up. Then, 
accompanied by Kenaman, who kept 
the spotlight trained on the crocodile, 
I ran towards it. Its tail moved 
spasmodically. The left side of its 
head had been blown away, but I 
deemed it prudent to move across 
and send another round into its right 
eye at point-blank range. There 
was one last convulsive struggle, by 
which time we were joined by Asi, 
Mesal, Kaiua and some villagers. I 
instructed Asi to tell the people, with 
the exception of the /uluai and tul tul, 
to return to their houses. 
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Asi and Mesal opened the belly, 
and disclosed portions of the remains 
of both the woman and the little boy. 
I then told the tul tul to make what- 
ever arrangements he considered 
proper for their burial, and also for 
the disposal of the crocodile, which 
he assured me was Katsin. It 
measured only a little less than nine- 
teen feet. 

Asi suggested that he remain to 
supervise the disposal, and, agreeing, 
I returned to the rest-house and bed. 
At dawn, we left in a hired sailing- 
canoe for Kuina. 

When the A.D.O. returned from 
patrol, I reported the whole story to 
him, and he confirmed that I had 
acted correctly. 

Some two months later the tul tul 
visited Kuina, bringing the census- 
book to have Sisinapui’s name re- 
moved; the old man had died of 
what appeared to have been pneu- 
monia—and there the matter ended 
—or so I thought until today. 


Thirteen years is a long time, and 
I had forgotten Sisinapui and Katsin 
until this afternoon. 

I am now stationed some hundreds 
of miles from Kuina, amidst an 
entirely unrelated people. While 
undertaking an inspection of the 
medical orderlies’ quarters in com- 
pany with the District Medical 
Officer, I noticed a 44-gallon drum 
near one of the orderlies’ huts. The 
top of the drum had been removed, 
and floating motionless in about two 
inches of water was a young crocodile 
about twelve inches in length. 

The doctor summoned the orderly, 
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who told us that he had caught the 
reptile the day before, and wished to 
keep it as a pet. He then bent over 
the drum carefully and brought his 
hand slowly from behind the small 
reptile until, with a lightning grasp, 
he seized it at the base of the skull 
and lifted it smartly upwards, avoid- 
ing the angrily threshing tail. He 
held the creature out for the doctor 
and me to inspect, then dropped it 
back into the drum. 

“You catch him, Doctor,” he 
invited, smiling. The doctor is newly 
migrated from Europe, and not yet 
entirely at home in the tropics, but 
he followed the orderly’s example, 
and soon had the beast squirming in 
his hand. 

* You, Sir,” the orderly addressed 
me, “ will you try ?” 

I have seen this sort of thing done 
many times, and always considered it 
foolish, but for no good reason I 
agreed, only waiting until the croco- 
dile had settled down and appeared 
as lifeless as a log. Whether it was 


because it was still alert, or because 
of my ineptness, I am not sure, but 
as my right hand grasped it,,its body 
arched upwards, and simultaneously, 
while the small vicious tail flayed at 
me, its jaws opened and fastened 
round my wrist. My first reaction 
was a feeling of extreme foolishness 
and, as I knocked it against the side 
of the drum to make it release its 
hold, embarrassment triumphed over 
the pain from the lacerated wrist. 

The orderly was aghast, and the 
doctor concerned. He led me into 
his surgery and gave me a shot of 
penicillin and dressed the wounds. 

Now, as I dictate this to my wife 
(being right-handed and unable to 
write) the doctor has just arrived with 
more penicillin, and says he will come 
again at 2 A.M. He tells me that my 
wrist will be permanently scarred. 

That is of no importance save that 
it will always serve to remind me of 
Sisinapui. I hope, wherever he is, 
that he feels that justice has been 
done. 
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COMMENT 


AFTERTHOUGHTS on the General 
Election tended to confirm earlier 
impressions. The truth is that 
the Conservatives won a war of 
manceuvre. They trusted their 
leader ; they were united; and they 
were confident. They could fairly 
claim that, whereas they had given 
the country’s economy a strength it 
had not had since 1939, the Socialists 
were only promising fresh measures 
of nationalisation which hardly any- 
one wanted, and a number of benefits 
which could only be paid for at the 
price of heavier taxation, and prob- 
ably inflation. In short, the Con- 
servatives won because, in spite of 
mishaps they deserved to win; and 
Labour lost because, in spite of or 
perhaps because of specious promises, 
they deserved to lose. 

Since then, Mr Macmillan has 
strengthened his position by conduct- 
ing a sort of General Post among the 
Ministries which for ingenuity could 
not have been bettered. There were 
no great surprises, except perhaps in 
the choice of Lord Hailsham for the 
new Chair of Science. Then, again, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to suggest a happier solution, com- 
bining, as it also does, a change in 
the chairmanship of the Conservative 
Party. Lord Hailsham’s ebullience 
sometimes causes embarrassment to 
his own supporters, and his witticisms 
are not always to everybody’s taste ; 
but he does on these occasions suc- 


ceed in getting a rise out of his 
political opponents, and he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he turned 
over to Mr Butler an enthusiastic and 
firmly united Party. 

No better choice could have been 
made than that of Mr Macleod for 
the Colonial Office. He succeeds, in 
Mr Lennox-Boyd, a great Colonial 
Secretary. He has the courage and 
the ability : he will need a lot of both ; 
for the problems before him, par- 
ticularly those of Africa, are increas- 
ing as fast as the powers of his 
Ministry dwindle. As to Defence: 
Mr Watkinson will have assessed the 
importance of Air Power while he 
was Minister of Transport and Civil 
Aviation. If he has also taken to 
heart the vital needs of Sea Trans- 
port, he may achieve something ; for, 
like the question of the Trades 
Unions, the question of the defence 
of this kingdom and commonwealth 
was not aired during the Election. It 
may not yet be too late to pay effective 
heed to the oft-quoted words of the 
Marquis of Halifax three hundred 
years ago—‘ Look to your Mote.’ 

As for the Socialists, the gravity of 
the debacle is indubitable. They had 
begun to hope for so much—at 
worst a drastic reduction in the 
Conservative majority, perhaps a 
narrow victory for themselves; and 
at best a Socialist landslide. Looking 
back now, such expectations may 
seem strange, but in September two 























Socialist ex-ministers were privately 
declaring their belief in a landslide. 
(On 8th October one of them actually 
lost his seat.) Suez, the Rent Act, 
and unemployment in the cotton 
industry all seemed to them to point 
in their direction; but in the event 
the last was the one factor that 
counted, and that only in a few con- 
stituencies in the north of England. 


The discomfiture of the Labowm Party 
could hardly have been more 
complete. 


In Scotland, where there has been 
less inclination to rejoice at the 
Election result, Mr Maclay has come 
in for some adverse criticism, and 
there was disappointment in some 
places when it became clear that 
there was to be ‘no change.’ Scot- 
land has a more complicated set- 
up than her neighbour. Besides 
the two main political parties, and 
the growing number of professing 
Liberals, there is a strong Nationalist 
element which, if it were only more 
rational, would have greater effect. 
Meanwhile, it is true to say that some 
at least of its sentiments are shared by 
Scots of all parties, which seems to 
indicate that there are grounds for 
suspecting that all is not well. The 
crux of it all is, of course, London. 
Questions to do with nationalised 
industries, with Trades Unions, with 
multiple stores, with even the com- 
monest article the Scottish housewife 
has to deal with—all seem to have to 
be referred back to London. 


It is well to have afterthoughts, too, 
on Mr Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States. There were occa- 
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sional contretemps when the hosts 
were a little tactless and the guest 
lost his temper. For in Mr Khrush- 
chev’s make-up is much of the kind 
of clown who can become a very ugly 
customer. He appears, does his turn, 
and cracks a few jokes indicative of 
slapstick rather than of wit. Then 
something goes wrong, the mask of 
fausse bonhomie drops off, and the 
man underneath who appears is a far 
from agreeable sight. 

Fortunately perhaps for the success 
of the visit, Mr Khrushchev is a man 
of remarkable resilience. He had 
arrived full of assumed geniality and 
forced jokes, a good-hearted sort of 
chap who needed only to be known 
to be liked. The crowds in New York 
and Washington were on the streets 
all right, but rather in the spirit with 
which they would have turned out to 
see a giant panda, or perhaps some 
more formidable but equally un- 
familiar beast, than in the spirit with 
which they would have welcomed 
a -hearted chap who had come 
to stay with them for a few days. 
There were banners (‘ Khrushchev, 
go home’) he could hardly help see- 
ing, and derogatory cries about Hun- 
gary he could hardly help hearing ; 
and no doubt he got the idea 
that the Government of the United 
States, while discouraging any kind 
of hostile demonstration and almost 
overreaching itself in its efforts to 
avoid one, was not altogether sorry 
that the visitor should see how he was 
regarded in a free country. Then, 
once or twice, at a Press Conference 
or a gathering of Trade Union 
leaders, party questions were asked 
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about Hungary. Whereupon he lost 
his temper, flared up, and talked of 
flying home. But that mood was 
passed, with the offending question, 
and he was clowning again. Finally 
the meetings with the President at 
Camp David, with which the visit 
closed, seem to have ended in nothing 
worse than polite disagreement. 

What will be the effect, if any, 
of the experience on Mr Khrushchev 
and on Soviet policy is difficult as yet 
to determine. From his point of view 
the visit had to be a success at almost 
any cost, for no dictator can afford 
failure. That actually it disappointed 
him is likely, though what he may 
have hoped to gain from it is very 
doubtful. Even the comparative 
friendliness of the West Coast can 
hardly have convinced him that his 
charms had made a conquest; and 
the biggest ignoramus among public 
relations officers could have warned 
him beforehand that his visit would 
not deflect American policy by a 
hair’s breadth. Perhaps the most 
useful result for the world will be 
that he went back to Russia with a 
glimmering of what ordinary people 
in the free world think of him. 

Yet we should not be too sanguine 
that he has got even that. Every 
dictator has a few delusions which he 
is most anxious not to discard. One 
is that he is misunderstood, that if 
only he could meet people face to 
face, they would love him, and that 
it is the politicians who stand between 
him and them. Another, even more 
frequent delusion is that any adverse 
criticism abroad must carry the 
approval of the government of the 
country from which it comes. . Hitler 
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was always complaining to visiting 
statesmen from Britain of the nasty 
comments of the British Press, and 
would never believe their reply that 
in Britain the Press was free and 
could not be controlled. That he 
believed to be humbug, an audacious 
attempt to deny the obvious. In 
Germany no newspaper would dare 
to print anything the Fiihrer disliked ; 
and he could not understand that in 
England ‘The Times,’ for example, 
would utter criticisms which were 
uncongenial to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Mr Khrushchev suffers, or 
appears to suffer, from the same 
delusions. If visits abroad will open 
cracks, however tiny, in his ignorance 
and self-esteem, let us have more 
visits. The danger is that, like 
Hitler, he may in the course of them 
develop a wounded pride, and that, 
sooner than jettison his delusions, he 
will, like Hitler again, ‘shut the 
gates of mercy on mankind.’ 


The murder of Mr Bandaranaike 
was a shocking business, the more so 
as it seems to have been completely 
pointless. Apparently two Buddhist 
priests, or men masquerading as 
Buddhist priests, objected to the 
Government’s encouragement of 
Western science and medicine, to the 
detriment of the ancient Buddhist 
system. The explanation, which is 
all that is vouchsafed at present, is 
not at all convincing to the Briton. 
It is just conceivable that a man with 
an unbalanced mind might murder a 
doctor who, he thought, had been 
giving him the wrong treatment. It 
is barely conceivable that he would 
go so far as to murder the Minister of 
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Health or the President of the British 
Medical Association because he 
thought they were pursuing a wrong 
policy. It is not conceivable at all 
that, for either or these reasons, he 
would murder the Prime Minister. 
Ceylon, however, is not Britain, the 
question at issue was quasi-religious, 
and at present, with Buddhism in a 
flood-tide of revival, religious feeling 
is very intense. 

The murder of the Prime Minister 
produced of course a political crisis. 
It was one of the paradoxes of Sinha- 
lese politics that Mr Bandaranaike 
himself, though a man of the Left 
Wing, was a large landowner and a 
man of wealth. His successor, Mr 
Dahanayake, once a near-Communist, 
has moved steadily towards the 
Right and now is deeply suspicious 
of Communism. 

Ceylon had staggered uncomfort- 
ably through the summer, with Mr 
Bandaranaike still Prime Minister, 
having survived a crisis which left 
him with a tiny and precarious 
majority. The real complaint against 
the Government was not that it was 
Left Wing, but that it was incom- 
petent. Nationalised enterprises 
were being blatantly mismanaged. 
The docks, for imstance, are a 
shambles, with striking stevedores on 
land, and a queue of ships, waiting 
to be unloaded, outside Colombo 
harbour. In the city itself the 
nationalised buses, though crowded 
with passengers, are running at a 
loss ; and the ordinary citizen, who 
had optimistically supposed he would 
in future travel free, has been loud in 
his disappointment. In 1961, if not 
earlier, a new General Election must 





be held ; but for various reasons none 
of the Parties seems anxious for an 
early battle. The general belief is 
that, when it is joined, Mr Dudley 
Sennanyake and the United National 
Party will win and take office. This 
result, however, is by no means 2 
foregone conclusion. The new Prime 
Minister, despite his Right Wing 
sympathies, in trying to devise an 
attractive policy may be forced to 
move to the Left and promise more 
nationalisation. There are the banks. 
There is insurance. Above all, there 
are the tea and rubber estates, mostly 
the property of foreigners. Unfor- 
tunately, the electors may pay less 
heed to the discouragement the 
threat of nationalisation will have on 
the flow into the country of much- 
needed capital from overseas, than 
they will pay to the prospect (as they 
think) of getting their hands on rich 
properties. They will be untroubled 
by the probability that the properties, 
if nationalised, like the docks and the 
buses, will cease to be rich. Most of 
the Ministers, like their new leader, 
are believed to be reluctant Socialists, 
very willing to threaten, but not 
eager to do anything that might ruin- 
ously weaken the country’s economy. 

The official Opposition is not of 
course the United National Party, 
which was reduced at the last election 
to a sorry remnant of nine, but the 
Trotskyites, Communists who openly 
deviate from, or have as little affection 
for Mr Khrushchev as they had for 
Stalin. Since they include among 
their fourteen members two or three 
effective rabble-rousers, their chances 
of success should not be entirely 
discounted. 





Behind the politicians stands the 
enigmatic figure of Ceylon’s strong 
man, Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, the 
Governor-General. In 1958, when 
Tamils were being murdered in the 
streets and the police were standing 
by doing nothing (on the orders, it 
was believed, of the Government), 
Sir Oliver stepped in, called up the 
army, and virtually became the 
Government ; and immediately after 
the murder of the Prime Minister, 
the Governor-General again stepped 
in and declared an Emergency. His 
time at Government House ends 
next year. He may be given an 
extension, although his old friends of 
the United National Party, if by then 
they are back in power, are unlikely 
to ask him to stay on, as they believe 
he was too much in the confidence of 
Mr Bandaranaike. They may per- 
suade their old leader, Sir John 
Kotelawala, to accept the position. 
He, however, may not be amenable. 
At present he spends most of his 
time happily farming in Kent, return- 
ing to Ceylon every three months or 
so to make a necessary Statutory 
appearance in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. To be anchored to 
Government House may not be his 
idea of a happy or peaceful life. 


The murder of Mr Bandaranaike 
has administered a severe set-back to 
the opponents of capital punishment. 
In 1956 Ceylon suspended it, and 
since then the tale of murders in a 
year has mounted to 840 in a popu- 
lation of no more than nine million. 
The Government has now given 
notice of its intention to repeal the 
Act suspending capital punishment. 
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Legislation on account of a single 
crime is usually unwise, and if, as 
seems probable, the murder of Mr 
Bandaranaike was the work of a 
fanatic or a man of unbalanced mind, 
any penalty attached to the crime 
would not have deterred him. It 
did, however, draw attention to the 
general increase in the number of 
murders, and this is an argument 
which those in any country who 
uphold the need for capital punish- 
ment are unlikely to ignore, its 
opponents having always asserted 
that where it has been abolished, the 
murder rate has not noticeably gone 
up. While no one can prove that 
capital punishment would have been 
a more effective deterrent than 
imprisonment for life, it appears 
certain that in Ceylon the murderer 
is not effectively deterred by the 
lesser penalty. 

What is true of one country is not 
necessarily true of any other, but at 
least the indication is undeniable. 
In Britain, as the Lord Chief Justice 
told his Canadian audiences during 
the summer, the state of the law is 
now chaotic. It might almost be said 
that while, if you kill a policeman, 
you will probably hang, if you kill a 
politician you will only get a life 
sentence. Some may regard this 
discrimination as indicative of the 
comparative esteem in which people 
hold policemen and politicians. More 
probably, however, the result is 
merely a symptom of the confusion 
in which muddle-heade“ thinking has 
landed us. 


General Grivas has been making 
more trouble for Greece this time 
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than for Cyprus. According to the 
Foreign Minister of Greece he ‘ is 
possessed by some sort of morbid 
arrogance and boastfulness.’? After 
the settlement in Cyprus General 
Grivas found himself in the congenial 
réle of a national hero. For four 
years he had defied the might of 
Britain, and while some would char- 
acterise his exploits and those of his 
men as indistinguishable from murder, 
a multitude of Greeks both on the 
mainland and in the island acclaimed 
the terrorists as patriots in a long and 
venerated tradition. 

The settlement with the British, 
however, deprived the General of his 
occupation. Actually he has never 
regarded: Cyprus as more than a 
stepping-stone, his real objective 
being Greece, and his real purpose to 
become the ruler of his country. 
Three times he has tried his future at 
the polls, each time unsuccessfully ; 
and he has been hoping that what was 
denied to him as a politician he might 
win as a national hero, In maintain- 
ing this réle he has now quarrelled 
with his quondam ally, Archbishop 
Makarios, who seems to be making 
genuine efforts to carry out the terms 
of the settlement and to bring back 
peace to the island. That the General 
will win is doubtful, for the Arch- 
bishop too is a national hero, and has 
a great following. ‘When Greek 
meets Greek...’ There is a 
distinct likelihood that the people of 
Cyprus, who by this time must be 
sick of war and in a mood to prefer 
peace to a national hero who wants 
to go on fighting, may choose to 
follow the Archbishop rather than the 
General. At the same time the 
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former is having his difficulties, 
Many of his followers are of the 
Left Wing, and many more have a 
sentimental regard for Enosis and 
General Grivas; while the Turkish ° 
Cypriots are watching every move 
with painful anxiety, uncertain 
whether in the end their interests will 
be betrayed, and determined to 
pounce on any deviation from the 
London settlement. 

General Grivas, however—let it be 
repeated—is thinking less of Cyprus 
than of Greece. Having ‘ saved’ the 
island, he is determined to ‘ save’ the 
mainland too; and some of the 
politicians are beginning to wish they 
had never encouraged this monster to 
arise for their undoing. Unfortun- 
ately for the General’s chances, the 
Prime Minister, M. Karamanlis, is a 
very astute politician, as well as a 
popular leader. The next election 
need not be till 1962, by which time 
some of the gilt on the General’s 
uniform will have become tarnished. 
Greek politics are notoriously un- 
stable, but the General will have to 
work hard to keep up his reputation. 
If he fails again at the polls, he may 
try by other and less constitutional 
methods to secure his ends. His 
political thinking and much of his 
language are not unlike those of the 
unlamented Adolf Hitler, and a 
military revolt is never entirely out of 
the question in Greece. We cannot 
be surprised if M. Karamanlis and his 
colleagues are wishing that the 
General would return to Cyprus and 
stay there. 


President de Gaulle has offered 
Algeria a choice for its future. It 








can secede and be completely inde- 
pendent. It can be ‘ integrated’ with 
France. Or it can have the rough 
equivalent of our Dominion status, 
being completely self-governing but 
remaining within the French Empire. 
The choice is much the same as was 
offered some months ago to the other 
French Colonies, which, it will be re- 
called, with the exception of Guinea, 
elected to remain in the French 
Empire. 

What the choice of the Algerians 
will be is at present uncertain, one 
doubt arising out of the natural 
reluctance of the French authorities 
to negotiate with rebels. For various 
reasons no one is particularly enthusi- 
astic over the President’s offer, which 
to the outsider seems comprehen- 
sive enough. Presently the extreme 
nationalists will choose secession. The 
French settlers, on the other hand, 
undoubtedly prefer ‘ integration,’ 
feeling insecure about their future 
under any alternative plan. The 
probability is that in the end, and 
after a good deal of bargaining, both 
sides will agree to accept the third 
course, not because they like it, but 
because the alternative would be even 
less acceptable. The settlers do not 
like it because under it they would be 
in a minority in what has become 
their own country, just as Kenya is 
the country of the white Kenyans and 
Rhodesia of the white Rhodesians. 
The rebels do not like it because most 
of them are set on severing altogether 
their connection with the French 
Empire and anyhow do not have 
much confidence in French promises. 
A determining factor may be the 
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knowledge that economically Algeria 
is scarcely in a position to stand alone. 
It needs French capital and the 
metropolitan market, and will lose the 
first and a good deal of the second if 
Algeria secedes. President de Gaulle 
has practically said as much. 

At any rate the ball is now with the 
Algerians. The President’s action 
was both sensible and magnanimous. 
There must be no such debacle as 
ended French rule in Indo-China. 
Algeria is too close to France and 
Europe, the settlers are numerous 
and vocal, and France’s prestige can- 
not afford to suffer a second sur- 
render. If as a result of the 
President’s offer France wins the 
friendship of Algeria, as Britain, in 
rather similar circumstances, won the 
friendship of India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, she will get most of what she 
wants, if not all she would like to 
have; and incidentally she will 
retain the control of the new oilfield 
in the Algerian hinterland. 


The attempt in Baghdad on the 
life of General Kassem, who escaped 
with three wounds, has emphasised 
the precariousness of his régime. 
Ever since he captained the revolu- 
tion in Iraq, he has maintained a 
shaky balance between the Nasserite 
nationalists and the Communists. If 
one party seemed to be getting too 
shaky, he leaned over towards the 
other, and so for some months 
successfully kept his feet on his 
tight-rope. Obviously, in doing so, 
he won the affection of neither of the 
contending parties, and only the 
loyalty of the army, hesitant though 
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this sometimes showed itself, enabled 
him to retain his foothold. His 
personal following is not very large, 
his strength really lying in the mutual 
hatred of Communists and nation- 
alists, neither of whom wishes to 
* kill Charles to make James strong.’ 

If, as the first reports have in- 
dicated, the attempted assassination 
was the work of the Nasserites, the 
General will presumably now meet 
them as the greater menace. Although 
for the moment he is probably right, 
in the long term the Communists are 
his more dangerous enemy. They 
can afford to bide their time, hoping 
that the moment will come when the 
General will lose the support of the 
army, in which cliques of ambitious 
Officers are still giving trouble, and 
that Iraq will then fall comparatively 
gently into their hands. They may 
be right in this expectation, and if 
they are, the situation in the Middle 
East will again become very serious. 
Doubtless General Kassem is recall- 
ing the advice which the Caliph 
Mu’awiya, on his deathbed, gave his 
son, that the best way to keep the 
Baghdadis quiet was to give them a 
new governor whenever and as often 
as they asked for a change. 


‘The Durham Report,’ wrote Sir 
Reginald Coupland, the historian of 
Empire, ‘ has long been considered 
as the greatest state document in 
British Imperial history. It became, 
to use a cant phrase, the Magna Carta 
of the Second British Empire.’ It 
had its faults, but they were of detail 


and not of principle; and it is no 
exaggeration to say that on the Report 
the future British Commonwealth of 
Nations was founded. 

So closely is Lord Durham associ- 
ated with his last and greatest work, 
that we are apt to lose sight of his 
importance in the political history of 
his time. He was, as his latest 
biographer, Mr Leonard Cooper, 
points out,! a very great man, marred 
by certain flaws of character, and 
victim to the meanness of the men 
who surrounded him. Born to a 
distinguished name and a magnificent 
estate, with a fine brain, generous 
sympathies, and a handsome appear- 
ance, he might appear to have 
started his career with every advant- 
age. But he was also proud, sensi- 
tive, vain and impetuous; he made 
enemies more freely than friends; he 
was incurably pugnacious and never 
guarded his tongue; and from his 
earliest years he was, as Mr Cooper 
says, under a sense of doom. His 
health was wretched: at moments 
of crisis he would be smitten down 
by almost intolerable headaches. 
And he died at the early age of 
forty-eight. 

Creevy called him ‘King Jog,’ 
because in a rash moment he had 
remarked that he supposed £80,000 
a year was ‘ the sort of income that a 
man could jog along on.’ But he was 
no unfeeling plutocrat. A big mine- 
owner, his treatment of his Durham 
property and of the men who worked 
on it was an example too seldom 
followed by his fellow mine-owners ; 


1 *Radical Jack. The Life of the first Earl of Durham.’ By Leonard Cooper. 


(Cresset Press.) 
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and politically he was a Radical of 
the Radicals. As Lord Privy Seal 
in Lord Grey’s Government, he did 
as much as, probably more than, any 
man to frame and carry through the 
first Reform Bill. Characteristically, 
he was disappointed in it (and in 
Grey) because his own sound and 
reasonable proposal of the ballot was 
dropped. 

With the passing of the Bill, 
Durham’s first great work was over. 
So, in effect was his political career 
in Britain. His Whig colleagues 
distrusted and often disliked him. 
With his Radical opinions and large 
following, he might at any moment 
divide the Party, and to careerists 
like Melbourne office was an end in 
itself. To them Durham was a 
nuisance and a danger, and the 
problem became one of getting him 
out of the country. They sent him 
to Russia, first on a special mission 
and then as ambassador ; 
came back with an enhanced credit 
and a renewed zest for politics. He 
made some more enemies—particu- 
larly Brougham, most vindictive and 
unscrupulous of politicians, and all 
waited for him to make a mistake 
which would enable them to get rid of 
him for ever. 

Melbourne sent him to Canada in 
1837, less because he hoped for a 
settlement of a situation very similar 
to that which ended in the loss of our 
American colonies, than because he 
wanted him, as a rival for the 
premiership, to be out of the country. 
Durham had no desire to go, and in 
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the end went only on a special request 
from the young Queen. He de- 
manded, was promised, but never 
got, a free hand, but in a few weeks 
had transformed a country where, 
in his own words, he ‘found two 
nations warring in the bosom of a 
single state.’ His enemies, however, 
were watching. Brougham intrigued 
indefatigably against him, and even 
‘The Times’ christened him ‘ Lord 
High Seditioner.’ Durham made 
mistakes—trivial by comparison with 
what he was achieving—and Mel- 
bourne, who was ready to support 
him so long as the fate of the Govern- 
ment was not jeopardised, surren- 
dered at the first growls from 
Parliament and the Press. Durham 
resigned and was dismissed almost 
simultaneously, returning home a 
dying man, to write the Report 
which was to give such lustre to his 
name. The Government procrasti- 
nated ; it accepted half the Report ; 
and only a later and braver generation 
carried out its implications. But 
Durham, for all his disappointment, 
had done his work. 

Nothing is clearer from Mr 
Cooper’s excellent account of those 
last days than the contrast between 
Durham’s single-mindedness and the 
petty self-seeking and spite of his 
enemies. Mr Cooper has certainly 
achieved his purpose if he has rescued 
a great man from misunderstanding 
and something not far removed from 
oblivion. Britons, as much as 
Canadians, should honour the mem- 
ory of ‘ Radical Jack.’ 
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Nelson’s Atlas 
of the Classical World 


edited by A.A. M. VAN DER HEYDEN 
Hist. DRSand H.H.SCULLARD PhD FBA 
The resources of author, cartographer and 
cameraman combine to produce an engross- 
ing re-creation of Greece and Rome. The 
photographs, many of them taken specially 
for this book, forma valuable part of the work. 
The text provides a stimulating outline 
of classical history. The maps present many 
unexpected aspects of classical life. 


475 gravure plates 37 maps in full colour 7os 


Nelson’s Shorter 
Atlas of the Bible 


L. H. GROLLENBERG This popular 
edition of Nelson’s Atlas of the Bible retains 
every virtue that made the longer book 
unique; freshness, imagination in inte- 
grating text, maps and photographs. The 
maps, specially redrawn, place events in 
their historical setting; text entirely re- 
written and new illustrations added. 

200 gravure plates and 10pp of maps 15s 


recalling 
NELSON’S ATLAS OF THE BIBLE 


‘The reviewer does not hesitate to say that 
this is the best work of its kind known to 
him and that it is absolutely indispensable 
to any intelligent study of the Bible, 
whether privately or in schools and 
universities.—The Times Literary Supp. 
408 gravure plates, 35 maps in 8 colours, 
60,000 word text, 26pp index 70s 


ATLAS OF THE 
EARLY CHRISTIAN WORLD 


‘A really sumptuous book . . . Actually, it is 
much more than an atlas . . . This is one 
of the best books on its theme which I ever 
remember seeing.’—Spectator 620 gravure 
plates, 42 six-colour maps, 60,000 word text, 
24pp index 70s 


KARSH 
Portraits of Greatness 


YOUSUF KARSH has por- 
trayed more celebrities than any 
other living photographer. He 
first made his mark with the 
famous ‘bulldog’ portrait of 
Churchill. Here are gathered 
together 96 of Karsh’s most 
memorable portraits. Royalty, 
statesmen, artists, musicians, 
actors, playwrights, scientists, 
authors—including H.M. the 
Queen, Pope John XXIII, 
Churchill, Eisenhower, Nehru, 
Einstein, Schweitzer, Heming- 
way, Picasso, Casals, Jean Coc- 
teau, Laurence Olivier, Margot 
Fonteyn, Augustus John, Helen 
Keller and David Low. In his 
lively text Karsh describes con- 
versations and incidents of each 
sitting. 84s 


Dwarf Bulbs 
for the Rock Garden 


E. B. ANDERSON A tho- 
roughly comprehensive work on 
a hitherto undocumented aspect 
of rock gardening by an ex- 
President of the Alpine Society. 
Included are lists of recommen- 
ded bulbs that will be found in- 
valuable. 4pp of coloured photo- 
graphs by the author 18s 


A Chalk Garden 


F. C. STERN This book tells 
the story of the making of 
Highdown from a barren chalk 
pit on which, a famous nursery- 
man told Sir Frederick, nothing 
whatever would grow, to one 
of the most beautiful and famous 
gardens of England. Colonel Sir 
Frederick Stern, OBE, MC, 
VMH is the author of the stan- 
dard works on Ponies and on 
Snowdrops. 4pp of colour photo- 
graphs and 8pp of photographs 30s 
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MAGA’S REVIEWS 


BY ROBERT H. HILL 


Alfred . Endurance. 287 pp. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 21s. 


Everyone for whom the history of 
polar exploration means anything will 
know something of the story that Mr 
Lansing, an American writer, now tells 
afresh : how in 1915-16 Shackleton and 
the twenty-seven men of the Endurance 
made their way back to civilisation after 
their ship had been smashed among the 
Antarctic icefields. Shackleton himself 
told their story forty years ago; it was 
retold by Mill in his life of the ex- 
plorer, and by Commander Worsley, 
the navigator, in ‘ Shackleton’s Boat 
Journey,’ to name only three books. 
Yet one would no more reproach Mr 
Lansing for telling the tale again than 
their hearers tlamed the bards for con- 
tinuing to rehearse the exploits of heroes 
when the heroes themselves had fallen 
silent. 

Though he cannot add materially to 
the narrative some new detail is here, 
for he has talked to survivors and has 
read diaries from which he quotes often. 
‘A strange assortment of documents,’ 
he found these, ‘smudged with the 
smoke of blubber oil, wrinkled from 
being water-logged and then dried out’; 
and the sight and study of them stirred 
his imagination, as well it might. Not 
one of them, he notes, contained any- 
thing beyond the plain record of each 
day’s incidents, yet they are more im- 
pressive in their matter-of-factness than 
rhetoric or philosophising would have 
been. ‘ One of the finest days we have 
ever had . . . a pleasure to be alive,’ 
runs one entry, when the party was still 
drifting precariously on the ice-pack, 
hoping for an opening in the ice that 
would allow the launching of their little 
boats among the floes. Later, when the 


chance of survival seemed still more 
slender, there is an entry, eloquent in 
its under-statement: ‘It is beginning 
to be an anxious time for us.’ Stimu- 
lated by these first-hand records, the 
author has entered in spirit into the 
whole adventure. 


Ralph Barker. The Last Blue Mountain. 
211 pp. (Chatto & Windus.) 21s. 


Many a reader may be kept up late 
by ‘ The Last Blue Mountain,’ for here 
is one of those books which it is really 
hard to lay aside before the end. It is 
the story, told with great imaginative 
sympathy, of what happened two years 
ago when a party of young mountaineers 
from Oxford attempted the ascent of the 
formidable Haramosh in the Himalaya. 
A tragic story, for two of them never 
returned ; and the blurb is justified in 
claiming that here it takes on an epic 
quality. Though he was not one of the 
expedition, Mr Barker has talked it over 
with two of the survivors and has 
studied the climbers’ diaries. Unlike 
Mr Lansing, he quotes nothing from 
these diaries; they were evidently 
rather intimate records and the author 
has used them in his own way, to build 
up a picture of each man’s character 
and temperament. Such careful delinea- 
tion of character belongs more to the 
novel and biography than to mountain- 
eering literature, but it must be said 
that Mr Barker has added to the interest 
of his book by this subjective treatment. 

The Haramosh expedition was ham- 
pered by bad weather, and it was on 
the last day before the climbers were 
to turn back, the summit unachieved, 
that two of them were swept down by 
an avalanche to a place from which, 
though they were not seriously hurt, it 
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W. PHILIP KELLER About Masailand, a fascinating wilderness 
area in East Africa. The author writes: ‘The wilds call to most of us. 
They are the birthplace and cradle from which mankind has sprung... . 
Lest that call go unheeded, some of us who know and love the wild 
places have endeavoured to interpret those things we feel, in such a 
manner that others will hear the cry and, in hearing, respond’ 
Illus. with photographs (5 in full colour) and line drawings 35s. 


Land of the 
Lotus Eaters 


NORMAN BARTLETT 
‘This is a picture, graphic and 
detailed, of the Siam, or 
Thailand, of reality... The nar- 
rative bursts with rich exotic 
colour... the best possible kind 
of armchair travel’ 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST Jilus. 25s. 


Rogues & 
Raiders .: «. 


Caribbean and the South Sea 


EVERILD YOUNG 
& K. HELWEG-LARSEN 


Pirates, buccaneers, murderers, 
treasure-seekers throng the pages 
of this unusually interesting and 
colourful book. Reprinted 2\s. 





Indian 
Cavalryman 


Capt. FREDDIE GUEST 


The life of a British officer in the 
Indian Army between the two 
world wars was sometimes 
dangerous, often exciting, and 
always interesting. These mem- 
oirs will captivate every reader. 





A Scots 
Quair 


LEWIS GRASSIC GIBBON 


Discriminating readers of fiction 
will welcome this new printing 
of his fasnous trilogy of novels, 
Sunset Song, Cloud Howe and 
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was impossible for them to climb out 
alone. The remaining chapters, which 
tell of the partially successful attempts 
to reach them by descending the pre- 
cipitous ice cliffs, and of the final 
tragedy, are a grim but inspiring story of 
endurance and sacrifice. The astonish- 
ing thing is that even two of the four 
should have lived to tell of such an 
ordeal. 


A. Klestadt. The Sea Was Kind. 208 pp. 
(Constable.) 21s. 


Here is a book that does not exactly 
fit into any of the usual categories ; or 
rather, one that might fit into several. 
Though a war-time escape story, it is 
not of the Colditz kind. A tale of small- 
boat sailing on unknown seas, its voyage 
was not undertaken for adventure but 
from necessity. It describes experiences 
among primitive and sometimes savage 
peoples, but it is not an explorer’s book, 
nor an anthropologist’s. Caught by the 
Japanese invasion of the Philippines 
after Pearl Harbour, the writer, a 
refugee from Hitler’s Germany who 
had migrated to the Far East, set his 
mind on making an escape to Australia 
with any small boat he could lay his 
hands on. 

He was luckier than many; perhaps 
also more resourceful. He was never 
more than a jump ahead of the Japanese 
as he wound his way southward through 
the islands of the Philippine group ; 
but enemy patrol-boats ignored his little 
native craft, and when ashore he found 
protectors among the natives, and a 
refuge deep in the forest with a settle- 
ment of American missionaries who 
were bravely carrying on their preach- 
ing °nd teaching until the enemy should 
discover their hide-out. Indeed, his 
narrowest escape was not from the 
Japanese, but from the crew of Moros 
with whom he eventually crossed to 
Australia in a native sailing-boat ; these 
mutinied in mid-voyage and would have 
beheaded the white man and turned 
back if a bold face and fluent tongue 


had not succeeded in diverting them 
from their purpose. After nearly twenty 
years Mr Klestadt, now married and 
settled in Australia, tells the story of 
those testing days, and he has not 
marred it by over-dramatising the 
incidents. Surprisingly, he tells us 
that the Moros he met were the 
ancestors [sic] of the murderous pirates 
of sixty years earlier; but aliquando 
bonus dormitat Homerus. 


Michael Mason. The Wild Ass Free. 
180 pp. (Murray.) 21s. 


In ‘ The Golden Evening ’ Mr Mason 
told something of his life at home on 
his Oxfordshire and Scottish estates. 
This new book is no less autobiographi- 
cal, but in it he casts back to earlier 
years, years of far travel in the thirties, 
and the pursuit of rare game. It is all 
coloured a little by regret for the lost 
youth and stamina which fitted him for 
that kind of life. Often the narrative 
is held in suspension while he dis- 
courses, stimulatingly and sometimes 
provocatively, on any topic that crops 
up; for his opinions are emphatic and 
he has small sympathy with some of 
the ways in which the world is now 
shaping. But essentially the book is 
the log of several big-game hunting 
expeditions. In the earlier part the 
author writes of his unavailing search 
for the half-mythical blue goat in the 
wilds of Idaho, while the latter part is 
the story of two journeys in southern 
Sudan, where he met with the wild 
asses of his title. For these animals 
he shows a special affection (‘ their 
beauty and grace of movement is so 
exquisite that all the superb deer, 
antelope, wild sheep and other animals 
I have known and admired seem stilted 
and stiff in comparison’). But few are 
left and he fears for their fate in the 
new Sudan. 

The big-game hunting Englishman 
belongs, like the wild ass, to a dwindling 
race. He has often been the humorist’s 
butt, and even Mr Mason himself, when 
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The England of 
Nimrod and Surtees 
1815-1854 


E. W. BOVILL 


Horses and coaches, English roads and inns, 
the Royal Mails, and the world of Mr Jor- 
rocks and Tony Weller are the ingredients 
of this survey of the social history of the 
English countryside during the forty years 
after Waterloo. Illustrated 25s net 


The Lore and 
Language of 
Schoolchildren 


IONA AND PETER OPIE 


This record of the modern schoolchild’s 
strange and primitive culture is based on 
information collected from five thousand 
children in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
It includes descriptions of seasonal customs, 
initiation rites, superstitious practices and 
beliefs, rhymes and chants, and traditional 
slang, and shows that many of the formulas 
children use today have been the same for 
generations. Text maps 35s net 


The Campden 
Wonder 


Edited by SIR GEORGE CLARK 


With Chapters by the late Viscount Maugham 
and D. Russell Davis 

In Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire, in 
the 1660s, the steward to the lady of the 
manor disappeared, was presumed mur- 
dered, but later reappeared alleging kidnap 
and sale into slavery, after three suspects 
had been hanged. This record produces new 
evidence on a mystery which has puzzled 
historians and lawyers ever since. 

2 half-tone plates, 3 line illustrations 18s net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


4 SIR IVONE 








KIRKPATRICK 
THE INNER CIRCLE 


Memoirs of the distinguished diplomat 
who was Head of Chancery in H.M. 
Embassy in Berlin during the six fate- 
ful years preceding World War Two, 
and whose role in the post-war Ger- 
many was even more important. 

8 pages of plates. 25s. 


THE 


ANTE-ROOM 
LOVAT DICKSON 


An autobiography. This is the first 
volume, covering youth, of a work 
that aims to reflect the literary life of 
our times. The scene is set in Australia 
(where the author was born), Africa 
and Canada. 21s. 


1A. L. ROWSE 


THE ELIZABETHANS 
AND AMERICA 


“This stimulating collection of essays 
based on his Trevelyan Lectures at 
Cambridge . . . presented in Dr Rowse’s 
characteristic style and manner,-vigor- 
ous, racy, argumentative, in fact, truly’ 
Elizabethan.” The Listener. 

8 pages of plates. 25s. 


UGANDA IN 


BLACK & WHITE 
HUGH B. COTT 


Dr Cott, a distinguished zoologist and 
an accomplished artist, here provides 
109 drawings with descriptive text op- 
ite. His subjects embrace a wide 
field; landscape and botanical studies, 
drawings of animals, of the different 
tribespeople, and general impressions 
of native life. 30s. 


—§ MACMILLAN 
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(incredible as it sounds) he goes hunt- 
ing the Bongo on the Congo in company 
with his friend Pongo, is inevitably 
reminded of P. G. Wodehouse. But 
like all true hunters he has compassion 
and understanding for animals even 
when he conspires their death. In his 
wanderings, too, he made lasting friend- 
ships among the people of the Sudan 
no less than among American back- 
woodsmen. It is these human en- 
counters, and his reflections on them 
and on a variety of other things, from 
cowboy clothes to racial conflict, from 
religions to elephant training, which 
make the book something beside the 
record of prowess with a gun. 


John Buchholzer. The Horn of Africa. 
199 pp. (Angus & Robertson.) 18s. 


The Danish author of this account 
of a visit to British Somaliland is a 
traveller of a different kind. He does 
not appear to have shot anything 
throughout his journey ; he says bitterly 
that ‘ many people think that when they 
come to Africa they ought to murder,’ 
and complains that when a big-game 
hunting caravan has passed ‘ the bush 
will be left full of wounded animals’ 
. « . @ Supposition that would certainly 
be as painful to Mr Michael Mason as 
to himself. Mr Buchholzer went to 
Somaliland simply to see what it and 
its people were like, and by his willing- 
ness to share the discomforts of the 
nomad life he managed to see a good 
deal. He even contrived to be present 
at the rites of the crocodile-men, who 
are supposed to be able to tame those 
animals, and himself witnessed their 
calling of crocodiles from the river to 
be fed. On another occasion he saw a 
Holy Man hoax a village (quite profit- 
ably for himself) by lighting up his 
figure, as he descended the hillside, 
with the help of an electric torch and 
a piece of white cloth. Nor did Mr 
Buchholzer neglect the more modern 
side of the country’s life and was as 
anxious to inquire into its march towards 
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independence (now so near), and the 
aspirations of its political organisations, 
as to watch the ancient rituals of the 
desert. 

At times he writes rather naively : 
when, for instance, a man is murdered 
and another wounded in the camp, his 
first reaction is, ‘I felt a stab of regret 
that I had never completed the first-aid 
course on which I had once embarked, 
but I comforted myself with the thought 
that I would probably have forgotten 
everything I had learnt by now.’ Not 
he but his translator, however, must be 
responsible for such awkward renderings 
as ‘ the so emphatically proud Somali’ 
or ‘ magnificent tusks that would have 
made the mouth water of a man with a 
rifle.’ 


Field-Marshal Sir William Slim. Un- 
official History. 242 pp. (Cassell.) 
21s. 

The point of Sir William Slim’s title 
is that the authorised war histories un- 
avoidably leave out so much, and when 
the battles were small affairs the official 
historian’s handling of them is summary 
indeed. The battles here described 
were minor incidents in (or between) 
the two world wars, but to the men 
who fought in them it was another 
matter; there were heroism, and 
blunders, and nerve-racking decisions 
behind each of the engagements to 
which official histories devote only a 
few colourless sentences. 

Sir William is well qualified to write 
about them, first because he was there, 
and, second, because he can recapture 
and convey so sharply the feel and the 
circumstances of each of these bygone 
actions. The Middle East in the first 
war, India in the years between, East 
African campaigning and the Middle 
East again in the second war, are the 
scenes to which his memory returns. 
He writes modestly and is ready to 
admit to private fears or failures. For 
instance, he tells how in the winter of 
1940 he failed to capture an Italian 
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Kings in 
Grass Castles 


MARY DURACK 


Patrick Durack, the author’s 
grandfather, landed i in Australia 
in 1853 as a poor Irish immi- 
grant. When he died in 1898 
he had established his family as 
‘kings’ in the ‘ grass castles’ of 
their vast pastoral leases. This 
is his story, the great and long- 
awaited story of Australian 
pioneering. 


Illus. 453. 


Pai Naa 


the story of 
Nona Baker 


DOROTHY THATCHER 
& ROBERT CROSS 


** Of all the chronicles of courage 
and endurance which have 
emerged from the last war none 
is more moving and terrifying 
than this simply written story 
of an Englishwoman who spent 
four years in the Malayan jungle. 
It is also a vivid record of the 
work of the Chinese Communist 
guerrillas behind the Japanese 
lines.” Sunday Times 


Illus. 18s. 


CONSTABLE 





The Red Rocks 
of Eddystone 
Fred Majdalany 


The story of the four successive * 
Eddystone Lighthouses—their 
hazardous building and early 
disaster. 

Illustrated 21s, 


Queen Victoria 


Helmut and Alison 
Gernsheim 


A pictorial biography of Queen 
Victoria. It treats of the woman 
rather than the sovereign, of 
personal relationships rather 
than politics. 

400 Illustrations 50s. 


Collision Course 
Alvin Moscow 


A brilliant and dramatic account 
of the collision between the two 
liners Andrea Doria and 
Stockholm. 

Illustrated 21s. 


Arabian Sands 
Wilfred Thesiger 

* The narrative is vividly written, 
with a thousand little anecdotes 
and touches which bring back to 
any who have seen these countries 
every scene with the colour of 
real life.’ 

Sir John Glubb THE SUNDAY TIMES 
Illustrated 35s. 
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stronghold that would have opened the 
way into Abyssinia because he let him- 
self be dissuaded, against his hunch, 
from carrying out a risky manceuvre. 
Then, fighting the Vichy French in 
Syria eight months later, he remembered 
the lesson, took a risk, and succeeded. 
A lighter note is introduced by his 
sketch of a type known to the British 
Army in every age: the incorrigible 
lead-swinger who is the despair of 
sergeants but who as a scrounger, for 
his own and the general advantage, has 
nothing left to learn. The concluding 
chapter has still a topical interest ; for 
here the author describes his relations 
with his Russian allies in Persia and 
gives a soldier’s impressions of the Red 
Army and the men in it. ‘ Looking 
back over a varied experience,’ he 
concludes, ‘I find I have liked all the 
soldiers of different races who have 
fought with me and most of those who 
have fought against me.’ The Russians 
were no exception. 

Some of the earlier sections of the 
book first appeared in ‘ Maga.’ 


Richard Miers. Shoot to Kill. 216 pp. 
(Faber & Faber.) 18s. 


This, too, is a book of soldierly 
reminiscence, the story of a Welsh 
battalion which went to Malaya under 
the author’s command four years ago, 
and of its successes and failures in the 
jungle warfare. Brigadier Miers is a 
bit slower on the trigger here than he 
would ever have been in the jungle, but 
once the preliminaries about battalion 
life in Brecon are finished with, the 
story soon gathers pace. General Sir 
Francis Festing in a foreword praises 
the book as one of the best yet written 
about the Malayan fighting, and the 
author does convey very clearly the 
conditions of this protracted campaign : 
the ambushes, the enemy’s uncanny 
elusiveness, the part played by in- 
formers, the elaborate devices by which 
rice and other supplies were conveyed 
to the terrorists by village sympathisers. 
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Brigadier Miers’s battalion, going to 
Malaya in 1955, found the campaign 
in the mopping-up phase, and to com- 
pare this book with, say, Anthony 
Crockett’s ‘Green Beret, Red Star,’ 
published five years back, is to be very 
conscious of the change since then. 
But though only 2000 C.T. (Com- 
munist Terrorists) were still active 
when the author reached Malaya, these 
had still to be tracked and killed or 
captured one by one; the elimination 
of even one terrorist was reason enough 
for the most elaborate planning, while 
the location of an enemy camp and the 
killing of perhaps two or three of its 
occupants was an event of the first 
importance. The rigid search for food 
being smuggled to the terrorists which 
Brigadier Miers instituted, however, 
seems to have done even more to 
reduce the enemy than the tracking 
and ambushing in the jungle. When 
the most formidable of the terrorists at 
last surrendered he admitted how greatly 
the drying up of their supplies had 
reduced his gang, and declared, “‘ I’ve 
now given up working for those Com- 
munist people. They are no good. 
And you are winning anyway.” 


R. F. Harrod. The Prof. 
(Macmillan.) 25s. 


Those who know little of Professor 
Lindemann, the later Lord Cherwell, 
at least recall that he was the intimate 
friend and adviser of Sir Winston 
Churchill. Many of them might add 
that he was a distinguished scientist and 
a Student of Christ Church, and that 
he did some vaguely defined but very 
important work in Whitehall during 
the war. Possibly that would almost 
sum up the common run of knowledge 
concerning him outside the distin- 
guished circles in which he moved ; 
for his name was not often in the 
headlines. For his life-story we have 
to await Lord Birkenhead’s official 
biography, but meanwhile Sir Roy 


281 pp. 
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F.M., SIR WILLIAM 
SLIM 


UNOFFICIAL HISTORY 


“These tales include excitement, 
humour, kindliness, occasional light 
touches of pathos, generosity of spirit, 
and much shrewd observation. The 
influence of Blackwood’s Magazine is 
marked.” — Times Literary Supplement 


“*For the most part uproarious fun. If 

he hadn’t been a first-rate soldier, what 

a short-story writer he might have made.” 

oo CONNELL, John O’ London's 
Ss. net 





The Memoirs of 
LORD 
WOOLTON 


Memories of fifty years of social revolu- 
tion during which Lord Woolton has 
pursued four brilliantly successful 
careers: a social-worker in Liverpool's 
dockland; the businessman who ran a 
great chain of departmental stores; the 
wartime Minister of Food; and the 
politician who rebuilt the Conservative 
party after the debacle of 1945. 30s. net 





The last great barrage 
in the battle of 
the Field-Marshals 


AUCHINLECK 


by JOHN CONNELL 


Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck 
has been the centre of some of the 
fiercest military controversies of the war 
and its aftermath and the subject of 
widely publicised censure. This is the 
full, candid story for which Auchinleck 
has made available all his personal 
papers. 1008 pages. 35s. net. 
Coming NOV. 23 
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Completing the 
Alanbrooke War Diaries 


Triumph 
in the West 


SIR ARTHUR BRYANT 
*Justly shows that to Churchill 
first and to Brooke second our 
countrymen can never be 
sufficiently grateful.’ sm JAMES 
GRIGG, SUNDAY TIMES. 30s. 


Teilhard 
de Chardin 


THE PHENOMENON 


OF MAN 
“Very remarkable . . . his 
influence on the world’s thinking 


is bound to be important.” from 
SIR JULIAN HUXLEY’s Introduction 


25s. 
Desmond 


Young 


FOUNTAIN OF 
THE ELEPHANTS 


“ An interesting story, well and 
simply told” (stR HAROLD NICOL- 
SON) of Benoit de Boigne, the 
extraordinary 18th Century mer- 
cenary, by the author of Rommel. 

Illus. 18s. 


Makers of 


Distinction 
THOMAS GIRTIN 


The unique story of the various 
crafts which have made London 
the world centre for discriminat- 
ing shopping. Jilus. Harvill 18s. 
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Harrod’s personal memoir gives us an 
insight into the manner of man he was. 

With his invariable bowler hat and 
his expensive car, his fondness for high 
Society, the surprising gaps in his 
intellectual make-up that were manifest 
when he strayed outside his special 
field, the Prof was strangely unlike the 
accepted idea of an Oxford don. Sir 
Roy, looking back over a long but by 
no means unruffled friendship with 
him, is no dealer in pious platitudes. 
He reveals, indeed he insists on, Lord 
Cherwell’s shortcomings—the philis- 
tinism, the readiness to take and 
remember offence, the awkward manner, 
the streak of laziness—and yet manages 
to convey something of the man’s inner 
quality, and the greatness of mind 
which led to the deep mutual attraction 
between himself and Winston Churchill. 
There is as much in the book about 
the author as about his subject, and 
rather more about the Oxford politics 
and personalities of the twenties and 
thirties than about the war-time work 
which made Lord Cherwell known to 


a larger public; but it is all necessary 
to the portrait Sir Roy builds up, and 
the interest never flags. 


Richard Hough. Admirals in Collision. 
174 pp. (Hamish Hamilton.) 18s. 


In his previous book Mr Hough took 
a naval theme from the Russo-Japanese 
war ; in this one he looks a little farther 
back to a tragic mystery in the annals 
of our own fleet. On a June day in 
1893 the Victoria, flagship of Sir George 
Tryon who commanded the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, sank, almost immediately, 
after colliding with H.M.S. Camperdown 
during a manceuvre off Tripoli. Some 
360 men went down with her, the com- 
mander-in-chief among them. Who 
was responsible for that disaster ? 
Contemporaries laid the blame squarely 
on Admiral Tryon, who had signalled 
an order for his two lines of battleships 
to turn inwards towards each other 


when the lines were already too close 
to allow room for the manceuvre. It 
was, in a phrase of the time, ‘ the tragic 
blunder of a master-mind.’ It seemed 
so then, and in this careful reconstruc- 
tion of events it still appears so. And 
yet, Tryon did not survive to give his 
explanation, whereas Admiral Markham 
from the Camperdown, who did, made 
a rather poor showing at the subsequent 
court martial: there was evidence of 
indecision, and some slackness, on 
board the Camperdown during the 
critical minutes. 

After reading Mr Hough’s story, 
dramatically told in the light of all the 
evidence extant, we can know how the 
disaster happened; we can never, as 
he admits, know why it happened. 
However, he does something to per- 
suade us that the fault, after all, may 
not have been wholly Sir George 
Tryon’s. With the help of a chart 
he demonstrates the manceuvre that 
Tryon may have wanted his fleet to 
carry out, and suggests that this could 
conceivably have been performed with- 
out any disaster. And he quotes with 
effect some passages from the corre- 
spondence of Lord Fisher (1956), who 
wrote to a private correspondent: ‘I 
have always held that Tryon was right 
in so many of the manceuvres he 
practised, and even in this last fatal 
one... .’ The mystery remains, but 
though Mr Hough cannot solve it he 
has written a highly readable book. 


The Memoirs of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Woolton. 452 pp. (Cassell.) 
30s. 


Lord Woolton has always been a man 
of action, not of letters, and when such 
a man at length turns author to pass 
on the memories of a fruitful life, he 
will not be judged by the ordinary 
critical standards applied to a profes- 
sional writer. It is enough that he 
should tell us simply of the part he 
has played in the history of his time, 
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English 
Furniture Designs of 
the Eighteenth Century 


by PETER WARD JACKSON 


Unique of its kind, this volume surveys the 
whole field of furniture design in one of the 
richest periods of English art history. It con- 
tains a wealth of information for students, 
collectors, and dealers. More than 350 
plates, bibliography and index. 

63s. (post 2s. 3d.) 


Scottish Castles 


by W. DouGLas SIMPSON 


An illustrated introduction to the castles of 
Scotland, describing their development from 
the defence, domestic and residential view- 
points. 4s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


Forty 
Scottish Paintings 


Reproductions in monochrome of works in 
the collection at the National Gallery of 
Scotland. 3s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


The Story of WVS 


by VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Written to commemorate the twenty-first 
anniversary of the WVS, this book outlines 
the bewildering variety of tasks undertaken 
by the organisation since its inception in the 
uneasy days of 1938. With coloured pictorial 
cover, numerous plates and decorations by 
David Langdon. 3s. 6d. (post 6d.) 


13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 
or through any bookseller 


Dae HSC —_ 





Riding to 
the Tigris 


FREYA STARK 


Miss Stark’s first book ‘ The 
Valleys of the Assassins’ is a 
classic. This horseback ex- 
ploration of the high Turkish 
plateau, the mountainous 
Hakkiari down to the river 
Tigris, is told in the engaging 
personal style of its famous 
predecessor. 

Illustrated 21s. net 





Princes of 
the Black 
Bone 


PETER GOUL.ART 


Mr Goullart’s earlier book 
‘Forgotten Kingdom ’, an en- 
gaging account of Yunnan in 
South West China, gave 
glimpses of the Lolos, the 
fantastic border tribes of 
Tibet. His new book tells of 
his life amongst them and of 
their wild country. 
Illustrated 21s. net 











The 
Innocents at 
Home 


LORD KINROSS 


A critical mind and a tolerant 
disposition give a beautifully 
focussed quality to these im- 
pressions of the United States 
and its inhabitants. Lord 
Kinross is laconic, discerning 
and often witty. Above all he 
is sympathetic. 

Line Drawings 21s. net 
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and why he chose this or that course 
rather than another. That is what 
Lord Woolton has done: he disclaims 
any wish to write an autobiography, and 
we are not told very much about his 
private life, but the book deals at length 
with his earlier days as social worker 
and business man in Liverpool, as well 
as with the political work that has 
made him so well known throughout 
the past twenty years. The bitter 
poverty which troubled his conscience 
in youth belongs to a past that will 
seem remote to his younger readers ; 
to Frederick Marquis, the future Lord 
Woolton, it was an ever-present 
challenge. Being the sort of man he 
was, he could not accept it as an 
incurable evil, but gave his early years 
to social welfare work, and then, when 
he turned to big business, it was with 
the bold hope of showing that an 
industry intelligently run could both 
help to eliminate poverty and give its 
workers a sense of security. 

He entered with reluctance, it might 
seem almost by accident, upon the 
political career which brought him 
fame. Each new office was accepted 
unwillingly and under pressure; he 
was not a trained politician, but he 
knew what he wanted to do, and the 
methods of the business man, though 
they caused some friction in Whitehall, 
were to prove effective, notably in 
getting food into Britain’s war-time 
larder. Lord Woolion’s later chapters 
—on war-time and rationing, the 
Ministry of Reconstruction, the re- 
shaping of the Conservative Party after 
the 1945 debacle—naturally hold most 
interest today, and are enlivened by 
his anecdotes and sketches of the Prime 
Ministers and others with whom he 
worked. Both Ramsay MacDonald 
and Neville Chamberlain were clearly 
uncongenial to him; his devotion was 
reserved for Churchill, though his 
interviews with the great man were 
not always easy. Of one encounter, 
when he was invited to undertake the 
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party reorganisation, Lord Woolton 
writes: ‘He [Churchill] was in bed, 
with a little writing-table across his 
knees, a large cigar in his mouth, and 
more boxes of cigars than I have ever 
seen outside a tobacconist’s shop lying 
on the floor at the foot of his bed... . 
He refused to take “‘ No” for an answer.’ 


A. L. Rowse. The Elizabethans and 
America. 221 pp. (Macmillan.) 
258. 


Theimportance of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
Dr Rowse says emphatically, was ‘ im- 
mensely exaggerated ’ in the nineteenth 
century: ‘ To judge from its literature 
anyone would think that America 
started with them, and I wonder whether 
that is not the popular belief still.” The 
American story, of course, begins at 
least a generation earlier, in the 1580’s, 
when most of the things for which we 
remember the Elizabethan age began 
to happen all together. Though in 
places Dr Rowse goes beyond the strict 
limits of his period, and well into the 
seventeenth century, he fixes attention 
chiefly upon the earliest footholds on 
the Atlantic’s farther shores and on those 
ardent spirits who planned them. One 
thing his book brings out is that the 
Queen herself gave a great deal more 
active encouragement to her colonisers 
than is commonly realised; it was 
Burghley, fearful of the showdown with 
Spain which he knew they must one 
day precipitate, who tried to put on 
the brake. 

This book is an expansion of the 
Trevelyan Lectures which its author 
gave at Cambridge, and naturally he 
has something to say of the Cambridge 
influence upon the New World. The 
religion, and so the mentality, of the 
Puritan settlers he regards as essentially 
a Cambridge product—the works of the 
Cambridge theologian William Perkins 
crossed the ocean with them more often 
than those of Luther or Calvin. And 
so he couples this formative influence 
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A BOOK OF CATS 


Dorothy Margaret Stuart’s heroine is ‘the 
harmless, necessary, and often beguiling cat.’ The 
Christian World recommended the wealth of cat 
lore contained in this delightfully lighthearted 
and whimsical book, ranging from earliest antiquity 
to the present day. illustrated, 15s 

























THE ART OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


J. M. S. Tompkins makes the first large scale literary study of Kipling’s 
work. She approaches his work without apology or anxious disclaimer, 
and her book outlines the continuous development of his art to the end 
of his life. 25s 


METHUEN 


FOOTPRINTS IN THE SEA 
Captain Augustus Agar, V.C., R.N. 


The author joined the Royal Navy in 1905 at the age of four- 
teen and “‘ swallowed the anchor” in 1943 after as gallant and 
eventful a career as few sailors can have had. 


He won a brilliant V.C. in North Russia in 1919 and escorted 
large convoys across the Atlantic early in the Second World War. 
His service afloat ended finally with the command of H.M.S. 
aia rm which was sunk by a powerful force of Japanese dive 

mbers. 


As a fitting end to a varied and splendid career he became 
Commodore President of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 


Illustrated 30s. 
from all booksellers 
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on America with nuclear physics as 
Cambridge’s greatest contribution to 
the shaping of our modern world. In 
a final chapter he considers an influence 
which flowed in the opposite direction : 
the pervasive effect of the New World 
upon English literature from More’s 
* Utopia ’ down to Shakespeare’s ‘ Tem- 
pest.” While some of the book covers 
fairly well-trodden ground there is also 
much that will be unfamiliar to most 
readers, as one would expect of an 
historian so deeply read in that age. 


R. H. Pearson. A Seal Flies By. 153 pp. 
(Hart-Davis.) 16s. 


It is doubtful whether anyone will 
lay down this book resolved to adopt 
a young seal as a domestic pet. The 
author adopted two: but even a reader 
who could (like him) install them in a 
private lake, and who could bring such 
reserves of patience and ingenuity to 
the tricky business of feeding and train- 
ing, might yet be disappointed in the 
end. For Mr Pearson’s own experi- 
ment, rewarding as it evidently was, 
only partially succeeded; of his two 
female seal pups, one died before it 
had learnt to feed itself, while the second, 
more fortunate, eventually escaped back 
to the sea. Nevertheless the two pups, 
Flipper and Diana, did get quite a long 
way in adapting themselves to a human 
environment. The pair had distinctive 
characteristics: Flipper was amenable 
and seemingly affectionate, while Diana 
was independent and aggressive and 
given to bullying her gentler companion. 
These marked differences in nature and 
mannerisms went to confirm the author’s 
belief in the intelligence of the species. 
When, equipped with aqualung and 
rubber flippers, he joined them under 
water, their pleasure in playing around 
with him was evident, and a wave of 
the red enema-pump through which he 
fed them would always bring them 
hurrying ashore. Before the end the 
surviving seal, fitted with harness, was 


actually towing him in a small boat 
across the lake. Mr Pearson’s charm- 
ing nature-story goes a good way 
towards establishing his claim that the 
sand seal of our eastern coasts deserves 
more study—and more protection— 
than it has yet received. 


Una Troy. The Workhouse Graces. 
260 pp. (Heinemann.) 15s. 


Given a suitably relaxed mood and 
a readiness to accept a somewhat im- 
probable situation, this comedy of Irish 
small-town life is vivacious and often 
very funny. The two elderly nuns, 
Peter and Paul, have their own reasons 
for wishing to live on in the almost 
deserted workhouse caring for a can- 
tankerous bedridden centenarian, the 
last survivor of a number of former 
inhabitants. But strong influences are 
at work to dispossess them. The shrewd 
and kindly old pair exert their quiet 
influence over many lives in Ballykeen, 
and because one person after another 
is drawn to the workhouse for help in 
unravelling life’s tangles, there are 
many other strands in the story beside 
that of the nuns’ own struggle to resist 
the designs of their Mother Superior 
at the convent, and of schemers who 
want to get possession of the workhouse 
for their own profit. Young Mickey 
seeks refuge there after hitting his 
drunken bully of a father over the 
head with a poker. So does the school- 
girl Jane when she also feels herself in 
danger ; further private problems bring 
others up the workhouse hill in search 
of help and advice. Indeed the characters 
are so many that at times it requires a 
little effort to sort them out, but Miss 
Troy contrives to make all of them appeal 
as living and credible individuals. With 
hardly an exception, she shows some 
sympathy even for the least worthy of 
her characters, so that it is no surprise 
(and indeed in the true comic tradition) 
that everybody’s problems are neatly 
straightened out in the end. 
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DAVID LIVINGSTONE 
Family Letters, 1841-56 
Edited by I. Schapera 


This collection, drawn chiefly from family archives, covers 
not only the whole of his career as a missionary in 
Bechuanaland, but also Livingstone’s first great crossing 
of the African continent from Loanda to Quilimane. 


The Times 
‘They make absorbing reading and will be indispensable 
to future historians . . . his (Livingstone’s) unaffected 
sincerity brings warmth into his letters, and a sense of 
immediacy.’ 

Listener 

‘A fascinating view of the developing character of one 
of the most complex heroes in our history.’ 






2 volumes 60s the set 
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“In Lovine M Osbert Sitwell 

n Loving iflemory of COLLECTED STORIES. Reissue of 
¢ b ne omnibus — has been out 
s some years. Includes Tri 
Romi Dumb Aninal, Death of a God. 








iS THIS YOUR MONTH OF SPECIAL Susan Tweedsmuir 


MEMORY? 
, DASHBURY PARK is her new novel of 
SOMEONE’S BIRTHDAY? Victorian country house life, in the man- 

















WEDDING ANNIVERSARY? ner of Cousin Harriet. 13s. 6d. 
THE PASSING OF ONE Victor Mollo 

“LOVED LONG SINCE, AND WILL YOU BE MY PARTNER? gives 

LOST AWHILE’? at-your-elbow advice on bidding 250 


hands in battle ditions. B 
YOUR MONTHLY MEMORY GIFT | of Bridge Poychology. 10s. 6d. 


WILL HELP US TO BUILD T. A. Layton 
“MEMORY HOME” The third revised, much , edition 
cf CHOOSE YOUR a well- 


A PLACE OF COMFORT AND known handbook for amateurs. 12s. 6d. 
SECURITY FOR THE AGED AND FRAIL 
M. A. Seljouk 


Please send now to: MY GODDESS: A Devotional Epicis 
Thes intendent the literary curiosity of 1959; written in 
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wre English by a 22-year-old Pakistani poet. 
East End Mission 8s. 6d. 
GERALD DUCKWORTH & Co.Ltd. 


583#) Commercial Road, Stepney, E.! | 5 wenpmerTA STREET, LONDON, W.C2 

















MERRY CHRISTMAS 
to us all! 


The larger the family the 
merrier the Christmas. In our 
family, 7,400 girls and boys 

are looking forward eagerly to 
this festive season. Please help 
to make it truly a season of 
goodwill and happiness by 
sending a donation. 


Please send Cheques and Postal Orders to:— 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


393 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, B.1. 





In Mother’s Place 


Parents may “forget’’—and the forgotten 
child soon becomes the problem child. 
By mothering these unfortunate children 
with love and skill, Salvationists seek to 
save their threatened lives. A remarkable 
majority grow up into happy, 
normal citizens who woui.. 
otherwise be a tragic liability. 
Will you put yourself in 
some “‘mother’s place”’ by 
a gift or legacy to 
The Salvation Army 
113 Queen Victoria S8t., 
London, E.C.4. 
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